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GENERAL  MANUEL  BELGRANO 

This  statue  to  a  hero  of  Argentine  independence  and  designer  of  the  Argentine  flag  stands  in  the  Plaza 
de  Mayo,  opposite  Government  House.  After  the  signing  of  the  Bolivian-Paraguayan  peace  treaty,  on 
I  uly  21 ,  1 938,  schoolgirls  carrying  the  flags  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  the 
United  States  took  their  places,  in  front  of  the  statue,  on  either  side  of  a  standard  bearer  with  the 
Argentine  banner.  The  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  flags  were  then  crossed  in  front  of  that  of  .Argentina, 
to  symbolize  the  renewal  of  friendly  relations  t)etween  the  two  countries. 
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The  Signing  of  the 
Bolivian-Paraguayan  Peace  Treaty 


The  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and 
Boundaries  between  Bolivia  and  Para- 
s;uay  *  on  July  21,  1938,  was  signed  in  the 
Government  Palace,  Buenos  Aires,  at  a 
ceremony  in  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of 
so  notable  an  occasion.  Gathered  around 
a  table  in  the  main  hall  were  Dr.  Roberto 
M.  Ortiz,  President  of  Argentina,  Dr. 
Eduardo  Diez  tie  Medina,  Minister  of 
Foreign  .Affairs  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Cecilio 
Baez,  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of 
Paraguay;  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Cantilo,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Argentina  and 
president  of  the  Peace  Conference;  Dr. 
Enrique  Finot,  Bolivian  delegate  to  the 
conference;  General  Jose  Felix  Estiga- 
rribia.  Dr.  Luis  A.  Riart,  and  Dr.  Efraim 
Cardozo,  Paraguayan  delegates;  Dr.  Jose 
de  Paula  Rodrigues  Alves,  Ambassador  of 
Brazil;  Dr.  Orlando  Leite  Ribeiro,  Brazil¬ 
ian  delegate;  Dr.  Manuel  Bianchi,  Chilean 
delegate;  the  Flon.  Spruille  Braden, 
United  States  delegate;  Dr.  Felipe  Barreda 
Eaos  and  Dr.  Luis  Fernan  Cisneros, 

*  The  text  of  the  treaty  was  published  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  together  with  an  account  oj  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  held  on  July  21 . 


Peruvian  delegates;  Dr.  Eugenio  Martinez 
Thedy,  Uruguayan  delegate;  and  Dr. 
Isidoro  Ruiz  Moreno  and  Dr.  Pablo 
Santos  Munoz,  .Argentine  delegates. 

The  session  opened  with  the  reading  of 
the  treaty  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  Santos  Munoz,  and 
immediately  thereafter  the  document  was 
signed  simultaneously,  in  duplicate,  by 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  Para¬ 
guay  and  Bolivia,  and  then  by  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  act  was  witnessed  by  a  large 
audience  composed  of  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  high  officials,  who 
applauded  heartily. 

President  Ortiz  then  congratulated  the 
delegates  in  the  following  words; 

Today  is  a  holiday  and  a  day  of  rejoicing  for 
.\mcrica.  Peace  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
is  a  historical  event  with  world-wide  repercussions. 
The  governments  and  pieoples  of  both  nations — 
represented  by  their  Foreign  Ministers — have 
informed  the  Peace  Conference  that  they  accept 
arbitration  by  the  presidents  of  the  six  American 
republics,  whose  award  in  the  Chaco  boundaiy 
dispute  shall  be  final. 

I  address  you  as  interpreter  of  the  thought  and 
will  of  .Argentina,  which  is  celebrating  with  deep 
emotion  an  auspicious  achievement  brought  about 
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under  its  inspiration  and  with  the  support  of  the 
neighboring  countries  and  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  prevention  of  a  new  war  on  American 
soil. 

VVe  may  make  this  statement  with  legitimate 
pride,  because  |jeace  between  Paraguay  and 
Bolivia  is  a  victory  of  law  and  not  of  arms  and 
has  been  achieved  as  a  tribute  to  justice,  not  in 
any  spirit  of  precaution  or  weakness,  but  by 
adherence  to  this  noble  principle. 

•■Xt  a  time  when  advocates  of  violence  and  im¬ 
perialistic  dreamers  deny  the  validity  of  juridical 
ideals  and  brand  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of 
international  law  as  Utopian,  America  marks  this 
memorable  date  in  international  relations. 

The  pacificism  of  America  means  that  in  its 
spirit  and  its  |x>litical  consciousness  there  have 
come  to  fruition  the  profound  ideas  of  the  founders 
of  international  law — such  as  Francisco  de  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Domingo  de  Soto — men  of  our  blood 
whose  legal  tradition  my  country  can  invoke  with 
the  names  of  Albcrdi,  Velez  Sarsfield,  Drago  and 
Saenz  Pena. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Conference  has  just  written, 
with  the  protocol  of  July  9,  an  imperishable  page 
in  the  annals  of  the  continent.  Because  of  its 
juridical  and  historical  importance,  peace  be¬ 
tween  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  is  an  example  and  a 
symbol  that  America  can  display  to  all  mankind, 
an  example  of  brotherhood,  of  p>olitical  science, 
of  unselfishness,  and  of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
others  by  the  mediating  countries,  a  symbol  of 
the  pure  ideals  and  sentiments  motivating  the 
.American  world. 

I  ask  all  who  hear  me  to  analyze  and  meditate 
up>on  the  sp)ecial  .American  meaning  of  this  notable 
event.  When  in  the  most  eultured  and  civilized 
parts  of  the  world  leagues  of  nations  fail  as  courts 
of  justice  we  in  .America  have  attained  in  praetice 
the  international  juridical  ideal  that  puts  an  end 
to  war  and  assumes  legal  responsibility  for  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult  dispute  that  can  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  arbitration  of  nations:  the  demar¬ 
cation  of  boundaries  after  a  bloody  conffiet. 

Thus  America  is  teaching  a  noble  lesson  of  po¬ 
litical  ethics,  and  repaying  with  interest  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  cultural  benefits  received  from  old 
civilizations. 

This  is  a  great  victory  of  democracy,  of  the 
pacific  aims  of  nations  born  under  the  aegis  of 
equalitarian  principles,  and  of  virile  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  countries  which  pursue  only  the  high  ideal 
of  perfection. 

The  altruistic  heart  of  America,  which  had  only 
brotherly  pity  and  love  for  the  two  heroic  com¬ 


batants  of  the  Chaco,  the  heart  of  .America— I 
proclaim  it  aloud — was  not  divided  in  contradic¬ 
tory  affection  and  sympathies  between  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  this  conflict,  because  all  the  American 
nations  have  equally  strong  love  and  admiration 
for  Paraguay  and  for  Bolivia. 

America  and  the  whole  world  know  that  both 
the  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  combatants  fought 
with  epic  heroism,  but  without  hatred  or  desire 
for  vengeance.  This  was  stated  sincerely  and  vig¬ 
orously  by  the  great  military  leaders  when  they 
laid  down  their  arms  in  compliance  with  the  arm¬ 
istice  attained  by  the  Peace  Conference  in  1935. 

The  peace  between  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  is  no 
easy  triumph  of  sentimentality.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  based  on  legal  instruments  of  incontestable 
effectiveness  and  on  sound  principles  of  universal 
and  jsermanent  character. 

America  stands  as  the  tribunal  of  its  own  con¬ 
flicts,  and  as  arbitor  of  its  political  and  territorial 
differences.  It  has  come  to  understand  its  privi¬ 
leged  destiny  and  its  own  capability  within  the 
lx)unds  of  human  society.  It  desires  that  justice 
be  expressed  and  fulfilled  within  its  geographical 
limits,  for  it  wants  no  outside  judges  who,  honor¬ 
able  and  upright  though  they  might  be,  would 
be  insensible  to  our  American  sentiments  in  con¬ 
sidering  disputes  arising  between  nations  whose 
traditional  institutions  they  did  not  fully  under¬ 
stand. 

Indeed,  the  long-awaited  solution  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  is  based  on  the  fact  that  America  has  taken 
a  boundary  question  to  its  natural  judges,  accept¬ 
ing  no  outside  suggestions,  and  having  regard  only 
for  its  independence,  its  duties,  and  its  rights. 

And  this  happy  result,  which  we  are  celebrating 
with  extraordinary  rejoicing,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  wars  are  not  inevitable,  especially  in  the  case 
of  nations  with  identical  traditions,  tendencies, 
language,  and  feelings,  for  these  factors  of  mutual 
understanding  will  always  make  p)os.sible  the  settle¬ 
ment  or  solution  of  any  conflict,  and  be  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  unbridled  passions  or  to  any  inclination 
toward  territorial  conquest. 

The  two  Americas  form  an  indestructible  brother¬ 
hood,  in  spirit  and  in  idealistic  aims.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  they  constitute  a  dynamic  ex¬ 
pression  of  nature,  because  of  their  unity  of  action 
and  their  democratic  form  of  government,  both 
placed  at  the  service  of  noble  causes  and  of  con¬ 
structive  ends. 

This  new  force,  which  gleams  like  a  {xirtent  in 
the  stormy  heavens  of  the  world,  should  be  appre¬ 
ciated  in  all  its  magnitude,  because  it  is  called 
upon  to  illuminate  the  tortuous  and  gloomy  patln 
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on  which  the  march  of  civilization  and  of  progress 
is  held  back.  For  America  is  ready  to  eliminate 
all  difficulties  preventing  the  normal  development 
of  its  institutions,  defend  its  concepts  of  indep»en- 
dence  and  of  sovereignty,  and  bring  about  the 
triumph  of  international  law  over  aggression  and 
violence. 

That  is  why  we  hail  this  day  with  pride  and 
satisfaction. 

.\s  I  cordially  greet  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  in  the 
name  of  the  people  and  government  of  Argentina, 
with  the  respect  due  the  self-sacrifice  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  which  they  have  given  proof,  I  invoke  the 
protection  of  the  .Almighty  that  these  sentiments 
may  endure  in  America  and  that  peace  and  work 
may  be  the  inalterable  elements  of  its  great  destiny. 

President  Ortiz  was  followed  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia,  Dr. 
Eduardo  Diez  de  Medina,  who  addressed 
President  Ortiz  and  the  members  of  the 
Clonference  in  the  name  of  his  country,  as 
follows; 

The  solemn  days  in  which  we  are  living  and 
which  bring  to  an  end  the  conflict  that  stained 
with  generous  blood  the  fields  of  the  Chaco,  not 
only  establish  a  new  standard  of  juridical  rela¬ 
tions  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  but  contain 
a  more  important  message  for  the  nations  to  which 
.America  is  giving  this  example;  peace  means  the 
welfare  of  all,  and  no  one  can  rightly  feel  exempt 
from  the  duty  of  maintaining  it.  This  peace  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  six  nations,  which  have 
worked  with  perseverance  and  intelligence,  as 
though  they  were  caring  zealously  and  with 
shrewd  foresight  for  their  own  property. 

Similar  conflicts  which  have  sometimes  dark¬ 
ened  the  American  horizon  have  been  settled  by 
peace  treaties,  according  to  the  classic  method  of 
a  century-old  historical  tradition.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  those  cases  and  ours  is  fundamental, 
since  ours  may  be  the  (joint  of  departure  for 
another  era  or  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  hu¬ 
manity  when,  with  the  reign  of  force  yielding  to 
the  force  of  law,  the  supremo  ratio  will  be,  not  that 
which  put  and  still  puts  its  trust  in  kings,  but 
that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  ethical  senti¬ 
ment  of  democracies:  the  right  of  law — of  na¬ 
tional  law  for  citizens,  of  international  law  (estab¬ 
lished  by  general  agreement  and  with  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  guaranteed  by  effective  sanction)  for 
nations. 

Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  which  received  from  a 
common  ancestor  legacies  of  culture,  language. 


and  inextinguishable  love  of  liberty — the  supreme 
human  dignity — had,  like  other  nations  of  His¬ 
panic  America,  left  their  boundaries  undefined. 
Perhaps  if  present-day  sentiments  had  been  preva¬ 
lent  when  the  men  who  preceded  us  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  our  countries  were  in  office  the  mul¬ 
tiple  dissensions  that  our  brief  history  as  sovereign 
nations  recounts  would  have  been  settled  by  peace¬ 
ful  solutions,  through  treaties  between  the  parties 
or  through  fair  arbitral  awards.  Unfortunately, 
that  was  true  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 
.And  although  one  of  these  was  to  be  our  own, 
fate  led  us  along  the  wrong  road  of  war,  a  mutual 
mistake  which  we  have  just  corrected;  w'e  are  now 
united  by  the  bonds  of  conciliation,  and  neither 
seek  advantages  nor  feel  rancor.  VVe  might  have 
reached  this  same  point  earlier,  if  only  the  voice 
of  the  people  had  been  heeded  and  a  deaf  ear 
turned  to  certain  interests  that,  as  we  well  know, 
are  really  responsible  for  the  conflict. 

Forgetting  that,  however,  but  not  losing  sight 
of  the  lesson  learned,  let  us  both,  Paraguayans 
and  Bolivians,  cooperate  as  brothers  in  the  work 
of  American  civilization  for  which  we  feel,  and 
are,  strictly  responsible. 

VVe  ardently  hope  that  the  Peace  Conference 
will  not  consider  its  mission  ended  when  it  con¬ 
cludes  the  difficult  task  for  which  it  was  created. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  other  American  nations  will  Join  it, 
and  that  all  of  them  together  will  constitute  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  America  and  for  the  more  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  common  interests  of  our  peoples.  In 
the  face  of  the  problems  that  the  present  state  of 
international  relations  is  creating,  the  work  of 
the  Peace  Conference  will  be  not  the  end  of  this 
effort  but  the  beginning  of  another,  more  im¬ 
portant  and  enduring. 

If  that  should  happen,  Mr.  President,  Bolivia 
declares,  through  me,  that  its  cooperation  will  be 
constant  and  wholehearted  in  every  task  con¬ 
cerned  with  peace  and  welfare.  Thus  the  blood 
so  heroically  shed  by  the  youth  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  will  not  have  been  shed  in  vain;  like  a 
fecund  seed  fallen  in  fertile  soil,  it  will  bear  fruit 
in  a  (jermanent  organization  of  American  peace, 
which  will  end  forever  the  cycle  of  homicidal 
strife  between  peoples  of  the  same  stock,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for  dissension  calm  and  reasonable  discus¬ 
sion,  which  elevates  nations  and  makes  them 
worthy  of  their  destiny  and  of  the  civilization 
they  have  attained. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  illustrious 
President  of  this  sister  nation  which  has  so  nobly 
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contributed  to  this  happy  outcome,  to  the  emi¬ 
nent  chancellor  and  statesman  who  is  directing 
its  foreign  relations,  and  to  all  those  who  have 
contributed  their  mite  and  their  faith  to  this 
work  which  represents  America,  still  the  land  of 
liljerty  as  it  is  the  land  of  men  united,  single 
in  purpose,  and  conscious  of  their  high  civilizing 
mission. 

Dr.  Cecelio  Baez,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
-Affairs  of  Paraguay,  then  expressed  the 
thanks  of  his  nation  for  the  happy  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  Conferenee's  labors,  in  the 
following  address: 

The  Paraguayan  delegation  to  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence — composed  of  the  special  plenijxjtcntiaries 
Ceneral  Jose  Felix  Estigarribia,  Dr.  Luis  A.  Riart, 
and  Dr.  Efraim  Cardozo,  who,  together  with  the 
pleni(>otentiaries  of  Bolivia,  have  just  signed  with 
me  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and  Boun¬ 
daries  between  our  two  countries — have  entrusted 
to  me  the  honorable  task  of  replying  to  your  bril¬ 
liant  address,  and  informing  you  of  the  rejoicing  of 
the  Paraguayan  people  and  their  government, 
under  His  Excellency  Dr.  Felix  Paiva.  They  have 
also  asked  me  to  express  to  you  their  heartiest 
congratulations  on  the  reestablishment  of  pieace 
Ix’tween  the  two  countries,  thanks  to  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  government  of  .\rgentina  and  the 
impartial  and  untiring  labors  of  the  ambassadors 
of  the  other  sister  republics,  namely,  Chile, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States. 

This  event,  which  consecrates  and  consum¬ 
mates  jjeace  on  our  continent,  comes  to  fulfil  the 
desires  of  all  its  independent  nations  and  to  open 
a  new  historical  fjeriod  in  the  annals  of  the  N'ew 
World.  The  drafting  of  this  treaty,  which  was 
done  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  means  that  the 
conflicts  or  differences  arising  between  our  repub¬ 
lics  can  and  must  be  settled  e.v  aequo  el  hono, 
either  by  direct  negotiations  between  the  parties 
to  the  dispute,  or  by  arbitrators  selected  from  the 
executives  who  direct  the  judicial  and  ptolitical 
destinies  of  these  republics.  To  Argentina  falls  the 
signal  glory  of  having  made  possible  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  abolishing  war  on 
.■\merican  soil.  The  grievous  conflict  between 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  which  began  in  1932,  gave 
rise  to  the  protocol  of  June  12,  193.S,  which 
brought  hostilities  to  an  end,  and  the  agreement  of 
July  9,  1938,  which  renews  the  non-aggression 
pact  between  the  two  above-named  countries  and 
creates  an  arbitral  tribunal  ad  hoc,  which  will 
render  the  final  award  in  the  dispute  which  led  to 
armed  strife  in  the  northern  C:haco. 


The  signing  of  that  diplomatic  document  has 
just  taken  place  in  the  Government  Palace,  where 
we  are  at  this  moment.  That  is  why  the  illustrious 
President  of  .Argentina.  Dr.  Roberto  M.  Ortiz,  is 
adding  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  his 
presence,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  this  event  is  equally  as  important  as 
the  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  at  The  Hague.  This  is  undoubtedly  so, 
because  it  clearly  pro\cs  that  the  ideal  of  our 
peoples  is  not  war.  but  jjeaceful  living  together 
regulated  by  legal  standards  and  by  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  stress  the  new  jurid¬ 
ical  tenets  that  annul  the  false  doctrines  of  the 
past.  The  latter  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
hostility  that  motivated  primitive  tribes,  through 
contradictory  religious  beliefs,  through  differences 
in  economic  outlook  or  through  the  instinct  of 
some  peoples  to  dominate  others,  like  that  shown 
by  those  countries  which  developed  the  policy  of 
geographical  expansion  and  hegemony  around 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

It  is  true  that  those  nations  have  given  us  our 
philosophy,  our  literature,  and  our  art.  which  we 
consider  supreme;  but  it  is  also  true  that  classical 
civilization  lacked  spiritual  content,  the  heart  of 
Christian  culture.  And  this  culture  rules  today  in 
the  so-called  Occident,  which  proclaims  the  civil 
equality  of  all  races  and  the  moral  dignity  of  all 
men.  Hence  it  follows  that  individuals  and  nations 
dcserv'e  the  consideration  due  to  beings  called  to 
a  higher  destiny  as  century  succeeds  century, 
through  a  national  organization  taking  the  form 
of  institutions  of  justice,  morality,  and  welfare. 

.And  we  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  life,  Mr. 
President.  You  and  the  other  Chief  Executives 
who  have  maintained  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Buenos  Aires,  deserve  well  of  the  American  world 
and  of  the  European  nations  in  general  for  your 
worthy  labor  as  civilizers,  as  were  Pericles  in 
.Athens  and  Numa  in  the  Rome  of  legendary  kings. 

Paraguay  is  happy  to  express  to  you,  through  us, 
its  most  heart-felt  congratulations  in  view  of  the 
immense  benefits  that  your  country  is  conferring 
upon  the  cause  of  peace  and  of  the  moral  culture 
of  the  human  race. 

The  incctine;  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Sehor  Jose  Maria  Cantilo,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  of  Argentina  and  President  of 
the  Conference,  who  said: 

•As  President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  allow  me 
to  express  in  its  name  the  profound  satisfaction 
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with  which  its  members  attend  this  function. 

This  act  concludes,  after  arduous  efforts,  the 
fundamental  task  of  the  Conference  and  once 
more  solemnly  affirms  the  devotion  of  America  to 
peace. 

On  the  long  road  traveled  before  reaching  this 
happy  hour,  the  Conference  has  suffered  many 
vicissitudes,  but  its  badge  of  honor  is  that  it  did 
not  falter  or  waver  in  its  high  purpiose  of  mediation 
and  that  it  always  placed  above  e\erything  else  the 
idea  that  it  was  serving  a  great  ideal  and  fulfilling 
a  great  duty. 

In  this  work  the  zeal  of  every  single  member  has 
Ix-en  great  and  constant.  .\t  this  moment  when 
we  gather  the  fruits  of  that  effort,  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  respective  delegations,  who  with 
.such  a  lofty  spirit  of  solidarity  and  such  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  duties,  generously  brought 
to  our  common  labor  their  valuable  daily  suppiort, 
and  I  extend  that  tribute  to  each  of  the  delegates 
who  assisted  them  so  effectively  in  strict  applica¬ 
tion  to  their  responsibilities,  each  with  his  own  con¬ 
tribution  which  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention 
now:  Minister  Cisneros,  delegate  of  Peru,  to  whose 
tact  and  juridical  spirit  the  Conference  owes  so 
many  timely  suggestions:  to  Senhor  Leite  Ribeiro, 
delegate  of  Brazil;  to  our  compatriots  Drs.  Ruiz 
Moreno  and  Santos  Munoz,  and.  in  fact,  to  all  those 
who  so  brilliantly  cooperated  at  the  beginning. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  its  effort  enriches  .\merican  history  as 
the  expression  of  a  pacific  consciousness,  which  is 
the  finest  tradition  of  our  continent.  The  Con¬ 
ference  has  affirmed  the  spiritual  solidarity  of  our 
peoples  and  renewed  a  principle  of  cooperation 
which,  even  beyond  the  work  accomplished,  will 
endure  as  a  faith  among  our  sister  nations. 

'  It  is  this  faith  that  inspires  me  after  three  months 

'  of  presiding  over  the  Peace  Conference,  in  whose 

'  spiritual  intimacy  I  have  gained  a  conviction  that 

1  cannot  but  pioint  out  today.  Wholly  dedicated 
'  to  their  duties  as  mediators  and  serving  the  same 

ideal,  the  si.x  countries  have,  fierhaps  without  realiz- 
’  ing  it,  promoted  their  mutual  friendship;  they  have 

'  lieen  drawn  closer.  Joined  by  a  single  sentiment; 

?  and  they  have  reflected  in  the  accomplishment  of 

a  worthy  common  task  the  ties  of  affection  that 
unite  them. 

y  coalitions  in  the  service  of  \  iolcnce  and  of  force 

lead  only,  in  the  end,  to  separation  and  isolation, 
jI'  and  carry  within  themselves  the  germ  of  their  own 

dissolution.  Only  common  desire  for  wellbeing 
and  concord  is  lasting,  as  the  efforts  which  united 
le  .America  in  this  Conference,  in  the  service  of  picacc. 
in  will  last  throughout  the  .American  continent. 
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When  men  come  together  to  do  a  good  deed,  they 
become  better  themselves  and  ennoble  their  friend¬ 
ship.  I  am  sure  that  the  mediating  countries  of 
the  Peace  Cionference,  their  work  finished  in  such 
close  and  intimate  contact,  are  today  united  and 
will  lie  ever  more  so  in  all  accomplishments  of  work 
and  peace. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ortiz,  the  delegates  from  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  and  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  stepped  out  on  a  balcony  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  where  45,000 
students  had  gathered  in  formation  by 
schools.  Upon  the  appearance  of  these 
officials  a  symbolic  ceremony  centering 
about  the  flags  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and 
Paraguay  took  place. 

While  July  21  was  a  holiday  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  official  ceremonies  also  took  place 
on  July  22.  For  the  second  time  in  its 
history,  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  of  the  .Argentine  Congress  held  a 
special  joint  session,  at  which  Dr.  Ramon  S. 
Castillo,  vice-president  of  Argentina,  pre¬ 
sided,  and  the  guests  of  honor  were  Dr. 
Diez  de  Medina,  Dr.  Baez,  the  Cabinet 
members,  and  the  delegates  of  the  six 
mediating  countries. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay  and  to  the  work  of  the  Conference  by 
Dr.  Robustiano  Pastron  Costas,  provisional 
president  of  the  Senate,  and  Senor  Juan 
G.  Kaiser,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  who  included  in  his  remarks  a 
summary  of  the  negotiations  that  had  been 
so  successfully  concluded  the  day  before. 

Dr.  Diez  de  Medina  and  Dr.  Baez  then 
spoke  briefly,  expressing  the  gratitude  of 
their  countries  for  the  signing  of  the 
treaty.  They  were  followed  by  the  .Am¬ 
bassador  of  Peru,  Dr.  Felipe  Barreda  Laos; 
the  Ambassador  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Eugenio 
Martinez  Thedy;  the  delegate  of  the 
L’nited  States,  the  Hon.  Spruille  Braden, 
who  added  a  message  received  from  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Cordell  Hull;  the  Chilean 
delegate.  Dr.  Manuel  Bianchi;  and  the 
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Brazilian  Ambassador,  Dr.  Jose  dc  Paula 
Rodrigues  Alves.  The  special  session  was 
broadcast  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  .Argentine  radio  stations. 

The  official  ceremonies  in  Buenos  Aires 
closed  with  a  banquet  in  Government 
House  w  hich  President  Ortiz  gave  in  honor 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  the  delegates  to 
the  Conference. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  also  given 
official  recognition  in  Brazil  and  Peru,  by 
making  July  21  a  national  holiday.  In 
those  countries  and  in  Chile  and  Uruguay 
the  occasion  was  marked  by  expressions  of 
official  and  popular  rejoicing. 


On  .August  10  the  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Constituent  .Assembly  of  Bolivia  and  by 
a  plebiscite  in  Paraguay.  Each  country 
forwarded  three  copies  of  the  certificate  of 
ratification  to  the  Peace  C'.onference.  Upon 
receipt  of  these  documents,  the  Conference 
reconvened  for  the  formal  exchange  of  rati¬ 
fications,  which  took  place  on  .August  29. 

Truly,  as  President  Ortiz  said  in  a  me.s- 
sage  to  the  Presidents  of  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay,  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  on 
July  21  was  “an  occasion  that  exalts  not 
only  the  contracting  parties  but  all  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  consecrates  and  guarantees  an 
ideal  of  American  justice  and  brother¬ 
hood.” 


Dr.  Eduardo  Santos 
President  of  Colombia 


Dr.  Edu.^rdo  S.^ntos  was  inaiu^uratcd 
President  of  Colombia  for  the  four-year 
term  1938-1942  on  August  7,  1938. 

Dr.  Santos  will  celebrate  his  50th  birth¬ 
day  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  presi¬ 
dency,  for  he  was  born  on  August  28,  1 888. 
He  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
Bogota,  where  he  attended  the  Instituto 
La  Salle  and  the  celebrated  Colegio  Mayor 
de  Nuestra  Sehora  del  Rosario,  within 
whose  historic  walls,  for  nearly  300  years, 
so  many  eminent  Colombians  have  studied. 
From  the  National  University  he  received 
the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Doctor 
of  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Upon  completing  his  studies  in  Co¬ 
lombia,  Dr.  Santos  went  to  Euro})e  for 
three  years.  While  in  Madrid  he  wrote 
for  several  newspapers  there  under  various 
pseudonyms,  and  won  recognition  as  an 
able  writer  and  stylist.  In  1912,  on  his 
return  to  Colombia,  he  purchased  FI 
Tiempo,  the  dean  of  the  newspapers  in 
Bogota,  and  since  then,  under  his  personal 
direction — except  for  intervals  when  he 
held  public  office — it  has  Ijeen  the  leading 
liberal  organ  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Santos  has  served  the  community 
and  his  country  in  many  different  posi¬ 
tions,  and  his  wide  experience  with  affairs 
at  home  and  abroad  gives  him  an  excep¬ 
tional  background  for  his  present  high 
office.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
municipal  council  of  Bogota,  governor  of 
the  Department  of  Santander,  memlxT 
and  President  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 


tives,  senator  and  president  of  the  Senate, 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  he  was  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  twice  lieing  chairman  of  the 
Colombian  delegation.  In  1932  he  repre¬ 
sented  Colombia  at  the  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva.  On  .-\ugust  23  of 
the  same  year,  the  government  of  his 
country  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand 
Cross,  civil  class,  of  the  Ouz  de  Boyaca. 
Until  his  election  to  the  Presidency  he  was 
chairman  of  the  national  Ixjard  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
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Dr.  Jacinto  B.  Peynado 
New  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 


O.N  August  16,  1038.  Dr.  Jacinto  B. 
I’eynado  was  inaugurated  to  succeed 
CJeneralissimo  Rafael  L.  Frujillo  Molina. 
Dr.  Peynado  was  born  in  Santo  Domingo 


(now  Ciudad  Trujillo)  on  February  15. 
1878.  the  son  of  Don  Jacinto  Peynado  and 
Doha  Manuela  de  Peynado.  After  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  normal  school  in  1895.  he 
studied  law  in  the  Professional  Institute  of 
Santo  Domingo,  completing  his  course  two 
years  later  and  receiving  the  title  of  attor¬ 
ney-at-law  in  1899.  For  some  time  he  has 
been  professor  at  the  law  school  of  the 
University. 

During  the  administration  of  the  late 
President  Dr.  Ramon  Baez,  in  1914.  Dr. 
Peynado  held  the  portfolio  of  Justice  in 
the  cabinet.  When  President  Juan  Isidro 
Jimenez  succeeded  Dr.  Baez,  Dr.  Peynado 
was  first  Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public 
Instruction,  and  later  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  Police.  He  was  in  charge  of 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic  during  the 
following  electoral  period. 

.•\fter  Generalissimo  Rafael  Trujillo 
Molina  became  President  in  1930.  he 
appointed  Dr.  Peynado  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Police,  and  War.  Two  years 
later  Dr.  Peynado  was  made  Secretary  of 
the  Presidency,  a  position  that  he  held  until 
his  election  as  \’ice  President  in  1934. 
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Sarmiento 


jOSE  J.  BERRUrn 

President,  \alionat  Federation  of  Popular  Societies  of  Education,  Argentina 


Faustino  \’ai.entin  Sarmiento,  later 
called  Domingo  Faustino  because  of  the 
devotion  of  his  mother's  family  to  Santo 
Domingo,  was  born  on  February  14,  1811, 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  San  Juan  de 
la  Frontera  known  as  Carrascal. 

Sarmiento  made  the  acquaintance  of 
adversity  during  his  childhood,  for  his  life 
was  one  of  privation  bordering  on  misery, 
made  bright  only  by  the  songs  of  his  home, 
the  twitter  of  birds,  and  the  indefinable 
music  of  the  mountains. 

During  his  first  five  years,  his  home  life 
set  upon  him  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
austerity,  which  was  a  shield  between  him 
and  the  destructive  passions  from  whose 
blows  titans  of  thought  often  fall  exhausted. 
Though  Moreno  was  dead,  his  spirit  was 
still  guiding  the  democratic  course  of 
revolution,  and  in  consequence  a  breath 

Iof  intense  life  was  stirring  in  Argentina, 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  .\ndes, 
instilling  new  energy  in  institutions  weak¬ 
ened  by  struggle  and  inspiring  teachers  to 
-  show  the  people  how  to  conserve  the 
liberties  they  had  won.  Hence  there  was 
established  in  San  Juan  the  Escuela  de  la 
Patria  under  the  strict  teacher  Ignacio 
Fermin  Rodriguez,  .so  often  recalled  with 

i  gratitude  by  .Sarmiento.  .^nd  in  that 
school,  in  those  surroundings  heated  by 
the  patriotic  passions  of  the  Rodriguez 
brothers,  the  soul  of  the  child  who  later 
was  to  be  the  illustrious  author  of  Facundo 
undoubtedly  was  stirred  and  soared,  as 
eagles  soar  majestically  in  space. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prophetic  at- 

^  See  also  "Mitre,  Sarmiento  and  Avellan'da" ,  by 
Hector  Diaz  Leguiznmon,  in  the  February  1930  issue  of 
the  Bulletin. 
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mosphere  of  his  home  never  left  him  for 
a  minute;  to  the  .solicitous  care  of  his  affec¬ 
tionate  mother  was  added  the  vigilance  of 
a  father  untutored,  it  is  true,  but  conscious 
of  the  power  of  education  and  learned 
enough  to  direct  and  stimulate  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  son. 

Sarmiento  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Escuela  de  la  Patria,  where  he  was 
voted  “First  Citizen.'’  He  completed  with 
honor  his  studies  in  that  school,  the  only 
regular  studies  of  his  life,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  he  owed  his  great  learning 
neither  to  schools  nor  to  universities  but 
to  the  efforts  of  his  own  indomitable  will, 
in  open  strife  against  adversity  and  the 
political  situation  of  the  time.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  known,  too,  that  he  was  not  admitted 
to  the  Seminario  de  Loreto,  in  Cordoba, 
and  that  Rivadavia’s  decree  did  not  avail 
to  open  the  doors  of  a  school  in  Buenos 
.■\ires  to  him,  although  he  was  the  foremost 
student  of  the  Escuela  de  la  Patria.  Thus 
all  the  efforts  made  by  his  father,  Don  Jose 
Clemente  Sarmiento,  came  to  nothing  in 
the  way  of  providing  a  higher  education 
for  the  boy.  Sarmiento  had  to  develop 
himself  alone  in  the  school  of  life,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  the  moulds  of  convention  that 
might  have  destroyed  his  individuality. 

Faithful  to  the  moral  training  of  his 
home,  he  rebelled  against  the  political 
creed  of  his  relative  and  teacher,  the  priest 
Don  Jose  de  Oro  .\lbarracin,  whom  Sar¬ 
miento  quotes  in  his  Recuerdos  de  Provincia 
with  the  esteem  due  his  virtues.  He 
taught  the  youth  to  be  disrespectful  to¬ 
ward  absolute  rulers,  chivalrous,  proud 
and  honorable,  to  go  straight  to  the  heart 
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of  a  matter,  and  to  speak  forthrightly  and 
vigorously. 

We  shall  follow  the  glorious  career  of 
Sarmiento  as  he  rid  himself  of  prejudices 
and  improved  his  mind  by  intensive  read¬ 
ing,  which  gave  him  new  inspiration.  His 
thirst  for  knowledge  grew  with  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  he  felt  his 
spirit  take  wings  when  he  became  aware 
of  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  lives  of 
Cicero  and  of  Franklin.  He  was  then  a 
humble  clerk,  it  is  true;  but  who  can  stop 
the  eagle’s  flight? 

.■\s  he  came  to  the  threshold  of  manhood, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  civil 
strife  of  his  province.  He  joined  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Unitarians,  although  his  early 
training,  his  family  connections,  and  his 
own  interest  indicated  the  federal  party 
then  in  power.  Since  he  had  struggled 
with  adversity  from  the  cradle,  he  had 
become  accustomed  to  looking  it  in  the 
eye,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  conquer  it 
in  unequal  combat,  trusting  to  his  great 
strength  of  character. 

It  was  then  that  Sarmiento  may  lie  said 
to  have  begun  his  public  life,  with  his  in¬ 
subordination — which  had  a  trace  of 
Spartan  haughtiness — when  he  disoljeyed 
an  order  of  the  governor  of  San  Juan  and 
preferred  prison  to  giving  up  his  political 
convictions.  Indomitable,  like  a  son  of 
the  desert,  he  had  to  open  a  way  for  him¬ 
self  through  the  conventions  of  that  period, 
fighting  undaunted,  to  keep  from  falling 
in  the  fray.  This  was  always  true  of  him 
during  his  long  participation  in  politics. 
He  was  impulsive,  perhaps,  but  he  had  a 
clear  vision  of  the  future,  and  in  spasms  of 
devastating  passion  he  spread  ideas,  built 
institutions  and  created  a  new  fatherland 
by  imbuing  it  with  the  ideals  formed  by 
his  mighty  intellect. 

When  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try  to  escape  Quiroga,  he  went  to  Chile; 
though  in  a  foreign  land  he  felt  as  much  a 


fighter  as  in  his  own,  and  by  working  he 
continued  to  develop  the  salient  traits  of 
his  personality. 

In  1831  he  Ijecame  a  school  teacher  in 
Santa  Rosa  de  los  Andes,  Chile,  and  went 
to  work  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
which,  in  1826,  he  had  taught  the  humble 
mountain  children  in  San  Francisco  del 
Monte,  a  poor  settlement  situated  in  the 
province  of  San  Luis,  and  had  educated 
his  brothers  in  San  Juan.  In  Santa  Rosa 
he  adopted  the  Lancaster  system,  instead 
of  teaching  the  students  to  read  by  sylla¬ 
bles,  and  introduced  other  methods  that 
were  called  revolutionary.  He  thereby 
won  the  applause  of  some  and  the  censure 
of  many,  and  finally  was  dismissed  from 
his  position. 

A  proscribed  wanderer  like  his  father, 
far  from  his  noble  mother  and  his  brothers, 
whom  he  could  not  protect  from  the 
tyranny  of  Quiroga  and  for  whom  he  could 
not  provide  even  the  most  urgent  necessi¬ 
ties,  Sarmiento  must  have  groaned  in  des¬ 
peration.  as  a  wounded  lion  groans  at  his 
inability  to  wipe  out  his  tormenters  by  a 
blow  of  his  paw.  There  was  a  price  on  his 
head,  he  was  far  from  the  protection  of  his 
home,  and  his  father  was  being  persecuted ; 
undeniably  Sarmiento  experienced  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  bitter  periods  of  his 
life. 

Following  his  experience  as  a  school 
teacher,  he  first  ran  an  eating-house  in 
Pocuro,  then  clerked  in  Valparaiso,  and 
was  a  mine  foreman  in  Chanarcillo.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  vicissitudes  he 
never  stopped  reading,  and  managed  to 
learn  the  language  of  Byron,  as  earlier  in 
San  Juan  he  had  learned  that  of  Lamar¬ 
tine. 

.\fter  the  assassination  of  Quiroga  in  Ba- 
rranca-Yaco  (1835),  Sarmiento  returned  to 
his  own  country  where,  in  order  to  earn 
his  daily  bread,  he  taught  drawing  and 
pleaded  law’suits,  which  he  lost.  The 
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influence  of  a  former  fellow  student,  Dr. 
Antonino  Aberastain,  gave  him  a  modest 
government  position.  He  studied  Italian, 
joined  the  Literary  Society  with  Quiroga 
de  la  Roza,  Rawson,  Aberastain  and 
others,  and  read  Guizot,  Tocqville,  C'.ha- 
teaubriand  and  Victor  Hugo,  all  of  which 
enabled  him  to  sort  out  his  ideas  and 
broaden  his  mind.  He  thought  of  writing, 
and  did  write  verses,  which  he  submitted 
to  Juan  Bautista  .\lberdi  for  criticism;  but 
he  soon  realized  that  his  spirit  could  not 
adapt  itself  to  the  tyranny  of  meter,  so  he 
abandoned  his  lyre.  Like  \'ictor  Hugo, 
he  needed  to  be  free  to  pour  out  in  his 
writings  all  the  fire  of  his  creative  ability, 
with  the  savage  beauty  of  the  virgin  forest. 

The  establishment  of  the  Colegio  de 
Santa  Rosa  for  girls  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deliver  his  first  public  address. 
“.\n  educational  establishment  for  girls,” 
he  said  then,  “was  a  need  which  must  be 
met,  and  I  showed  how  it  could  be  done; 
I  decided  that  the  moment  had  come  and 
offered  to  help  start  one.”  Later  he  stated, 
addressing  the  students,  “Nothing  is  ac¬ 
quired  without  toil,  and  the  beginnings  of 
education  are  always  disagreeable  and 
troublesome.  But  one  day  the  blessings  of 
those  who  know  how  to  appreciate  real 
merit,  and  the  affection  and  love  of  your 
parents,  will  more  than  repay  you  for  the 
minor  and  temporary  vexations  that  it 
has  cost  you  to  win  them.” 

I  venture  to  say  that  Sarmiento,  at  that 
])eriod,  already  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
apotheosis.  His  ego,  free  from  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  false  modesty,  must  have  made 
him  aware  of  his  worth  and  of  his  growing 
jjower,  raising  him  above  other  men. 
.\ccustomed  as  he  was  to  looking  on  the 
mountains  w’ith  a  seeing  eye,  he  must 
have  thought  of  the  sun  that  caressed 
them  and  melted  their  snows  to  fertilize 
the  earth. 

In  1839  he  published  El  ^nnda  and  as  it 


contained  strong  attacks  on  weaknesses  of 
village  life,  he  found  himself  surrounded 
with  enemies.  3Vhen  the  sixth  issue 
appeared,  he  was  sent  to  prison  because 
of  a  refusal  to  pay  for  printing  it,  costs 
which,  according  to  a  law  then  in  effect, 
should  have  been  met  from  public  funds. 
He  stayed  in  prison  only  a  few  days,  but 
returned  for  a  third  time  the  following 
year  as  the  result  of  a  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  which  threatened  the  stability  of 
the  federal  government  of  San  Juan.  The 
Unitarians  emigrated;  only  Sarmiento  was 
left.  He  was  imprisoned,  beaten,  and 
otherwise  ill  treated,  but  rescued  before 
the  hysterical  mob  could  go  too  far,  and 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  (November 
18,  1840). 

.'\nd  once  again  the  titan  started  out 
on  the  road  to  exile,  but  not  before  he  had 
issued  an  even  more  formidable  challenge 
to  the  rising  tide  of  barbarism,  writing 
in  charcoal  on  a  wall  Fourtoul's  phrase 
“On  ne  tue  point  les  idees”,  which  he 
graphically  translated  into  .Spanish  as 
“Ideas  cannot  have  their  throats  cut.” 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  closely 
.Sarmiento’s  life  in  Chile;  moreover,  a  de¬ 
tailed  historical  study  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  brief  sketch,  which  is  only  an  attempt 
to  portray  the  most  salient  traits  of  his 
complex  personality.  It  is  enough  to 
state  that  during  this  exile  Sarmiento  felt 
himself  a  citizen  of  all  .America,  and  from 
beyond  the  .\ndes,  in  Chile,  he  fought  for 
democracy  as  stubbornly  as  if  he  had  been 
in  his  own  country.  Eagles  need  space  to 
fly,  and  they  fly  wherever  they  find  it. 

Short  of  funds  and  urged  on  by  his 
friends,  he  wrote  for  the  press  and  later 
joined  the  staflf  of  Kl  Mercurio.  the  only 
C'hilean  newspaj^er  at  that  time,  from 
whose  columns  he  began  an  active 


campaign  for  educational  reforms.  Later 
he  edited  El  Xacional,  taking  part  in 
Chilean  politics,  assfxriating  with  the 
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foremost  figures  of  the  country,  Lasiarria, 
Montt  and  others,  and  proving  himself  a 
vigorous  writer  and  debater.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  normal  school,  edited 
another  paper,  El  Progreso,  in  Santiago, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  School  of 
Philosophy  and  Letters  when  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  was  established.  In  its 
halls  he  first  read  his  famous  essay  on 
the  spelling  of  Spanish  in  America,  a 
subject  on  which  he  wrote  some  forty 
articles  more.  He  wrote  primary  school 
texts  and  opened  new  paths  for  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools;  founded,  with  Dr.  Lopez, 
El  lleraldo  Argentino.  the  organ  of  the 
emigres;  published  the  \'ida  de  Aldao  and 
his  immortal  Facundo,  in  parts,  which  he 
did  not  even  have  time  to  proofread; 
and  defended  himself  vigorously  against 
bitter  attacks.  Finally  he  set  out  for 
Europe,  with  a  commission  from  the 
government  to  study  the  state  of  public 
instruction  in  the  old  world.  The  son 
of  the  poverty-stricken  district  of  Ca- 
rrascal  was  soon  to  find  himself  in  the 
midst  of  Europe,  where  his  spirit,  eager 
for  light,  found  the  means  to  quench  his 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

In  Paris,  the  theater  of  the  revolution  of 
1789,  Sarmiento  felt  homesick  for  America 
and  its  great  destinies.  When  later  he 
visited  San  Martin,  in  his  modest  home 
in  Grand  Bourg,  and  clasped  the  hand  of 
the  aged  patriot,  perhaps  he  could  not  con¬ 
tain  a  tear  at  seeing  so  great  a  man  bowing 
before  Rosas.  As  rocks  tremble  at  the 
volcanic  fires  burning  beneath  them,  so 
the  titan  of  thought  must  have  felt,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time,  his  courage  falter. 

But  once  more  Sarmiento  must  have 
thought  of  the  sun  that  caresses  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  in  order  to  see 
farther.  After  making  a  name  for  him¬ 
self  in  Spain  and  Italy,  he  returned  to 
I  Paris.  When  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Institute  of  History  as  corresponding 


member,  his  address  on  the  historic 
meeting  in  Guayaquil^  shed  new  light 
upon  that  incident. 

Sarmiento  had  already  pointed  out  in 
his  inimitable  Facundo  that  the  country’s 
greatest  trouble  was  the  extent  of  its 
territory  and  the  scanty  educational  facil¬ 
ities  of  its  inhabitants.  In  Europe  he 
realized  that  barbarism  could  not  be 
overthrown,  even  with  the  increased 
public  instruction,  without  the  aid  of 
active  immigration. 

He  concluded  his  mission  in  Europe 
with  a  visit  to  England,  and  then  decided 
he  ought  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
He  thought,  and  rightly,  that  the  mon¬ 
archies  of  old  Europe,  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  centuries,  were  stifling  many  intellec¬ 
tual  activities.  He  could  not  accustom 
himself  to  the  light  of  the  setting  sun; 
he  found  greater  stimulus  in  the  flush  of 
dawn.  So,  thrilled  by  the  thought  of 
Franklin  and  of  Washington,  he  visited 
the  land  of  liberty  and  of  light,  clasped 
the  hand  of  Horace  Mann,  studied  his 
theories,  and,  carried  away  by  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  forgot  that  he  did  not 
have  money  enough  to  return  to  Chile. 

His  ideas,  clarified  by  the  vision  of  de¬ 
mocracy  gained  in  the  United  States,  had 
been  strengthened  and  given  a  final  orien¬ 
tation  in  the  fields  of  education,  sociology 
and  political  science.  He  understood  then 
that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  Unitarian 
political  principles,  and  that  henceforth  he 
could  attack  Rosas  without  attacking  fed¬ 
eralism.  Overflowing  with  energy  like 
those  tropical  plants  which  the  burning 
sun  cannot  kill  because  its  effects  have 
been  neutralized  by  heavy  dew,  Sarmiento 
returned  to  Chile,  thinking  only  of  his  own 
country,  eager  to  pour  out  with  generous 

^  Bolivar  and  San  Martin,  the  respective  leaders  of 
the  northern  and  southern  movements  for  independence, 
met  in  Guayaquil  in  July  1822  to  discuss  the  future 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Neither  general,  then  or  later, 
ever  gave  a  full  account  of  the  interview. — Editor. 
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hands  his  wealth  of  talent,  which  had  Ijccn 
trained  by  experience  and  submission  to 
his  iron  will. 

In  Chile  he  renewed  with  E;reater  vigor 
his  interrupted  crusade.  He  again  wrote 
for  the  press,  published  his  Viajes  por  Eu- 
ropa,  Africa  y  Amhica  and  La  Educacion 
Popular.  He  established  La  Cronica  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Rosas,  wrote  La  Trihuna,  pub¬ 
lished  his  Recuerdos  de  Provincia,  founded 
the  magazine  Sud  .America  in  support  of 
the  emancipatory  movement  of  Urquiza, 
and  conceived  the  daring  plan  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  .Argentine  emi¬ 
gres  to  invade  the  provinces  of  Cuyo. 
From  that  moment  he  felt  that  he  could 
no  longer  live  in  a  foreign  land;  he  realized 
that  blood  shed  for  liljerty  is  as  welcome  a 
tribute  to  the  cause  as  is  thought,  and  so 
he  joined  the  army  which  put  an  end  to 
tyranny  at  Caseros. 

The  personality  of  Sarmiento  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  strongly  accentu¬ 
ated  of  all  those  that  have  appeared  on  the 
.American  scene.  His  defects  are  like  the 
background  of  a  picture,  where  shadows 
give  greater  prominence  to  the  light  effects. 
He  was  proud,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  could  see  things  clearly  and  there¬ 
fore  was  never  fooled  by  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tension.  He  knew  that  men  of  character 
are,  as  Emerson  said,  the  conscience  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  therefore  he 
showed  his  w’hole  self,  a  blend  of  the  au¬ 
gust  majesty  of  genius  and  the  arrogant 
bearing  of  Caesar. 

That  explains  why  he  supported  Ur¬ 
quiza  but  later  left  him,  with  reproaches — 
because  he  thought  he  saw  in  the  victor  at 
Caseros  merely  the  continuation  of  tyr¬ 
anny.  .Sarmiento  fought  against  ideas, 
against  men,  against  a  whole  regime, 
against  humanity  itself,  if  necessary.  His 
breadth  of  vision  did  not  permit  him  to 
stoop  to  petty  detail  or  to  strive  for  any 
but  the  greater  cause. 


I'hrice  expelled  from  his  country,  he 
once  more  returned,  and  made  a  visit  to 
his  native  town.  As  he  breathed  its  moun¬ 
tain  air  he  must  have  contrasted  mentally 
the  sad  memory  of  the  past  and  the  .sublime 
vision  of  the  future.  The  district  of  Carras- 
cal,  where  he  had  been  rocked  in  his  hum¬ 
ble  cradle,  must  have  moved  him  deeply. 

In  Buenos  Aires  again,  as  director  of 
El  .XacionaL  his  energ\'  increased  and  from 
his  incisive  and  biting  pen  he  reaffirmed 
his  position  as  a  fighter  on  behalf  of  a 
greater  country.  He  busied  himself  with 
education,  with  public  lands,  with  the 
army,  with  railways,  with  election  prac¬ 
tices,  with  everything,  in  fact,  that  might 
be  useful  to  a  nation  that  needed  to  u.se 
all  its  energies  in  order  to  start  upon  the 
waiting  road  of  progress;  yet  in  the  middle 
of  that  Homeric  campaign  he  found  time 
to  plant  willow  twigs  on  an  island  of  the 
Parana,  as  a  patriarch  of  Judea  misrht  have 
planted  roses  in  Jericho.  Everywhere,  as 
Director  General  of  .Schools,  in  the  Senate, 
in  his  speeches  to  the  people,  .Sarmiento 
always  displayed  his  unmistakable  person¬ 
ality.  Sarmiento  the  governor  of  San  Juan. 
Sarmiento  the  diplomat,  Sarmiento  the 
President  of  the  nation,  was  always  the 
sower  of  ideas,  the  directing  will,  the  execu¬ 
tive  arm.  He  proceeded  on  his  triumphal 
way  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  future;  he 
established  primar\-  and  special  schools, 
destroyed  the  virus  of  overbearing  caudillis- 
mo,  floated  loans  for  public  works,  en¬ 
couraged  agriculture,  created  the  obser¬ 
vatory  at  Cordoba,  the  Military  Academy 
and  the  Naval  School;  he  brought  from 
abroad  teachers  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools  and  for  universities;  he  established 
public  libraries;  he  drafted  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation;  he  started  a 
hundred  more  projects;  and  he  wrote 
unceasingly,^  showing  the  world  with 

5  The  puhlicalioiis  oj  Sarmiento  form  a  collection  of 
53  large  volumes. 
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eloquent  tacts  how  democracies  triumph. 

That  is  why  the  spirit  of  Sarmiento  still 
lives  among  us,  as  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  political  and  social  evolution  of 
.\rgcntina,  which  was  enriched  during  his 
long  public  life  by  sparks  from  his  genius, 
the  bounty  of  his  talent  and  his  nobility 
of  character. 

Sarmiento  died  on  Septemljer  11,  1888, 
in  .Asuncion,  Paraguay.  .At  the  approach¬ 
ing  anniversary  of  his  death,  .Argentina  and 
all  .America  are  eager  to  pay  fitting  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  him  who  was  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  continent.  When  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
La  Recoleta,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
republic.  Dr.  Carlos  Pellegrini,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  said  “.Sarmiento 
loved  the  sovereign  people  passionately, 
but  he  never  fawned  upon  it  or  sought 
popularity  as  an  expression  of  its  gratitude. 
His  heart  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
social  progress,  his  head  was  full  of  ideas 
for  bringing  it  alxjut,  his  mind  was  con¬ 
vinced  of  the’prophetic  intuition  of  truth;  so 
he  dashed  into  action  with  all  the  forces  of 
his  iron  will,  without  looking  back,  Ijelow, 
or  to  the  side,  leaving  without  regret  the 
remains  of  wounded  passions  or  interests, 
sacrificing  his  affections,  his  personal  wel¬ 
fare,  and  even  his  home,  but  always  looking 
to  the  truth  as  his  guide,  to  the  progress  of 
public  wellbeing  as  his  goal,  until  he  came 
to  the  close  of  a  long  life  comforted  by  the 
memory  of  a  grateful  country.” 

W’e  have  just  witnessed  the  auspicious 
act  whereby  two  nations  of  America,  so 
deeply  Ijeloved  as  are  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay,  have  decided  to  conclude  their 
differences  with  a  fraternal  embrace,  amid 
the  rejoicing  of  all  their  sister  nations  of  the 
world  of  Columbus.  Let  us  also  recall  the 
words  uttered  in  Paraguay  by  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  that  republic  when  the 
remains  of  the  hero  were  embarked  for 
Buenos  .Aires:  “.Argentina  has  lost  one  of 


its  most  eminent  sons  and  .America  a 
noble  apostle  of  liberty.  Men  like  Sar¬ 
miento  honor  their  country  and  are  the 
glory  of  mankind.  One  day”,  he  added, 
“the  venerable  old  man  came  to  these 
shores  in  search  of  sweet  repose,  after  hard 
and  painful  toil,  and  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  affection,  respect,  and 
sympathy  of  a  whole  nation,  which  could 
not  remain  insensible  or  indifferent  in  the 
presence  of  the  virtuous  citizen  and  emi¬ 
nent  educator  of  .America.  His  remains 
leave  us  to  rest  in  his  own  country,  justly 
claimed  by  a  magnanimous  and  generous 
people,  who  know  how  to  honor  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  their  great  men  and  will  accept  this 
simple  but  great  tribute  of  the  Paraguayan 
people  as  an  affectionate  demonstration 
of  American  brotherhood  and  as  an  elo¬ 
quent  expression  of  its  admiration  for  the 
illustrious  dead.” 

The  spirit  of  Sarmiento,  we  say,  must 
have  inspired  those  who  planned  and 
signed  the  peace,  who  by  their  example 
have  written  a  new  and  glorious  page  in 
the  history  of  our  continent  and  at  the 
same  time  given  the  world  a  lesson  in 
brotherhood  and  democracy. 


W’e  .said  above  that  .Argentina  and  all 
.America  have  decided  to  pay  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  statesman 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  death. 
Included  in  the  extensive  program  of 
homage  is  the  meeting  of  the  First  .Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  of  Friends  of  Education,  to 
l)e  held  at  the  .suggestion  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Popular  Societies  of  Education,  an  organi¬ 
zation  representing  more  than  300  cul¬ 
tural  institutions  throughout  the  republic. 
.At  its  sessions,  problems  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  countries  of  America  will  be 
studied.  The  seven  sections  of  the  con¬ 
gress  will  deal  with  the  affairs  of  greatest 
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importance  in  the  field  of  education  and 
culture.  We  expect  that  it  will  be  a 
preat  congress  and  our  Ix'Iief  is  borne  out 
by  the  many  acceptances  received  and 
tlie  list  of  papers  sent  or  promised.  The 
congress  will  begin  its  activities  on  Sun¬ 
day,  September  11.  with  a  visit  to  the 


tomb  of  Sarmiento,  and  conclude  with  a 
visit  to  the  island  in  the  Parana  Delta 
wlicre  he  lived.  Unquestionably,  this 
First  .\merican  Congress  of  Friends  of 
Education  will  be  one  of  the  tributes  most 
pleasing  to  the  spirit  of  the  greatest 
.Xnrentine  civilizer. 


The  University  of  Chile 
and  its  Summer  School 

ESTHER  .\LLEX  GAW 
Dean  of  Women,  The  Ohio  Stale  University 


The  University  of  Chile 

C.HiEE  has  at  least  three  universities  in 
addition  to  the  governmental  University 
of  Chile  in  Santiago.  These  are  the 
C'atholic  University,  also  in  the  capital, 
the  University  of  Concepcion,  in  the  city 
of  that  name,  and  the  Federico  Santa 
Maria  Technical  University  in  V’alparaiso. 
In  1931  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santi¬ 
ago  was  made  autonomous.  The  govern¬ 
ment  determines  the  budget  and  confirms 
the  most  important  appointments,  but  the 
teaching  methods  and  the  curriculum  are 
decided  by  the  faculties. 

Before  speaking  of  the  faculties  and 
curricula,  I  wish  briefly  to  describe  the 
physical  plant  of  the  University  of  Chile. 
According  to  the  1938  catalogue,  there 
are  tw’enty-four  different  buildings  in 
separated  parts  of  the  widespread  city. 
The  main  building,  situated  on  the 
Avenida  Delicias.  or  O' Higgins,  is  a  large 
old  structure  of  colonial  architecture,  in 
which  are  housed  the  main  offices,  such  as 
those  of  the  rector  (president),  the  general 
secretarial  staff,  the  treasurer,  and  four 


faculties,  namely,  the  Faculty  of  Legal 
and  Social  Sciences,  the  Faculty  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  and  Education,  the  Faculty  of 
Biology  and  Medical  Sciences,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences.  The  other  three  faculties  are 
those  of  Commerce  and  Economic  In¬ 
dustry,  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinaiy 
Medicine,  and  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  system  is  utterly  different  from  the 
North  .American,  since  under  the  direction 
of  these  seven  faculties  there  are  twelve 
schools,  three  institutes  and  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music.  In  addition  there  are 
three  annexed  schools  and  an  annexed 
Secondary  Institute,  and  five  other  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  those  for  cinema  education 
and  radiology,  and  the  Seismographic 
Observatory,  more  or  less  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  University. 

According  to  my  understanding,  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
University  of  Chile  and  upon  the  recent 
book  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Mann,'  a  great  por- 

I  Mann,  Wilhelm,  "'Chile  luchando  par  nuet’os 
Jormas  de  vida”,  Santiago,  Chile,  Ercilla,  1936,  1 1 
volumes. 
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tion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  educational 
objectives  of  public  education  in  Chile, 
university  degrees  are  obtained  from  the 
faculties.  The  institutes  give  certificates  of 
particular  proficiency  especially  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  secondary  schools  and  for 
exercising  various  commercial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  professions.  The  degrees  granted 
are  licenciado  en  leyes;  abogado;  licenciado  en 
medicina;  medico  cirujano;  projesor  de  estado. 

The  Institutes 

Returning  to  the  organization  of  the 
faculties  and  their  relation  to  the  insti¬ 
tutes,  I  must  add  that  the  following  four 
faculties  do  not  have  institutes,  namely: 
the  Faculty  of  Legal  and  Social  Sciences, 
the  Faculty  of  Commerce  and  Economic 
Industry,  the  Faculty  of  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Agriculture  and  \'eterinary  Medicine. 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  schools  but 
does  have  four  institutes,  as  follows: 
Superior  Institute  of  Humanities,  Peda¬ 
gogical  Institute,  Institute  of  Physical 
Education  and  Technique,  and  Institute 
of  Cinema  Education.  The  Faculty  of 
Biology  and  Medical  Sciences  has  an 


Institute  of  Radiology,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts  has  a  so-called  Secondary 
Institute. 

To  sum  up,  under  these  faculties  there 
are  six  institutes.  My  understanding  is 
that  in  these  six  institutes  are  prepared  the 
men  and  women  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  An  interesting  example  of  such 
an  institute  is  that  of  physical  education. 
The  institute  has  an  excellent  laboratory 
course  in  anatomy  in  its  own  buildings. 
The  students  are  given  a  variety  of  other 
theoretical  and  practical  courses  in  teach¬ 
ing  which  would  correspond  closely  to 
those  taken  by  students  majoring  in 
physical  education  in  United  States  col¬ 
leges  of  education.  The  course  lasts  three 
or  four  years  after  completion  of  the 
secondary  school.  The  practical  work  is 
modeled  after  the  system  of  Swedish 
gymnastics  and  uses  much  of  the  Swedish 
apparatus.  There  is  a  therapeutic  clinic 
in  connection  with  the  institute  where 
various  muscular  ailments  are  treated  with 
this  apparatus  and  where  the  students  also 
receive  experience  in  advising  as  to  the 
use  of  such  methods.  This  clinic  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  physician.  There  is  a 
very  fine  swimming  pool  where  methods 
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ol  swimming  are  taught.  I  spent  two 
hours  with  Joaquin  Cabezas,  w’ho  has  been 
director  of  this  institute  for  more  than  half 
a  century'.  The  institute  is  a  monument 
to  his  industry. 

The  Summer  School  is  an  extension 
course  under  the  direction  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Council  of  the  University  of  Chile. 
It  was  housed  in  January  1938  in  the 
building  of  Liceo  Niimero  1  de  Ninas,  a 
rambling  colonial  structure  somew'hat 
added  to  in  recent  years,  with  patios  from 
which  the  school  rooms  open. 

']  hf  \ormal  Schools  and  the  Piihlic  Primary 
Schools 

I  did  not  visit  any  normal  school  but  had 
several  teachers  in  my  class,  who  told  me 
about  procedures.  The  course  in  the 
normal  schools,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  Santiago  and  many  in  other  parts  of 
Chile,  offer  theoretical  and  practical 
training  to  the  men  and  women  who  will 
be  teachers  in  the  primary'  schools  for 
children.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the 
university  entrance  examinations  in  order 
to  enter  the  normal  schools,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  a  student  to  have  studied  at 
least  four  years  in  a  secondary  school. 
The  normal  schools  correspond  closely, 
then,  to  those  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States  that  prepare  men  and  women  for 
elementary  school  teaching.  The  Chileans 
feel  a  great  need  for  normal  schools 
especially  planned  to  train  the  teachers  in 
the  rural  and  agricultural  regions  and  are 
establishing  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

I  visited  a  primary  and  a  secondary- 
school.  Both  of  them  were  experimental 
and  therefore  perhaps  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  Santiago  and  for  that  reason  in 
Chile.  The  Experimental  Primary  School 
for  Girls  is  under  the  direction  of  Sehorita 
Aida  Parada.  In  that  school,  under  a 
council  of  primary  school  teachers  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Institute  of  Psy'- 


chological-Pedagogical  Research,  a  great 
many'  experiments  have  been  worked  out. 
The  Dalton  plan  has  been  tried  and 
adapted  to  Chilean  uses.  There  have 
been  investigations  into  the  organization 
and  planning  of  the  school  system,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  physical  and 
school  measurements  and  methods  of 
keeping  such  records.  Plans  for  various 
grades  have  been  made.  For  instance,  an 
article  *  in  the  Boletin  de  las  escuelas  prima- 
rias  states  the  following  as  the  objectives 
of  the  second  grade: 

1.  Continue  the  fixation  of  habits,  atti¬ 
tudes  and  abilities  begun  in  the  first 
grade. 

2.  Work  toward  completion  of  spelling, 
giving  emphasis  to  difficult  combina¬ 
tions  which  could  not  have  enough 
repetition  in  the  previous  year. 

3.  Give  attention  to  correct  writing  of 
words  with  the  object  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  good  orthography. 

4.  Increase  and  correct  the  vocabulary. 

5.  Give  attention  to  oral  and  written 
expression  of  thought. 

6.  Give  emphasis  to  comprehension  in 
reading. 

The  same  issue  of  the  Boletin  has  articles 
on  specific  problems  of  language  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  to  solve  such  problems,  on 
leaching  arithmetic,  on  music  and  physical 
education,  and  one  by  Senorita  Aida  Para¬ 
da  on  art  education  in  the  primary  school. 
.All  of  these  articles  are  written  in  a  desire 
to  formulate  the  psychological  and  educa¬ 
tional  bases  of  such  teaching  in  a  child- 
centered  school. 

The  Secondary  Schools 

The  liceo,  when  a  private  school  called 
colegio,  corresponds  roughly  to  our  high 
school,  but  goes  further,  so  that  it  might 

2  Horla  //.,  Graciela,  '‘Plan  de  irabajo  del  segunio 
gradd” — Boletin  de  las  escuelas  primarias,  .\o.  3, 
Santiago,  Chile,  1938. 
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iKTtcr  l)C  called  in  its  upper  grades  a  junior 
college.  In  Chile  there  are  at  least  six 
years  of  study  in  the  liceo.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  the  students  may  take  an  ex¬ 
amination  given  by  the  University  of 
Chile.  Upon  passing  this  examination  the 
young  men  and  women  are  given  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachiller  de  Humanidades.  Taking 
the  examination  is  not  obligatory,  except 
for  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  secondary  school  or  liceo  that  1 
visited  is  an  experimental  one.  Its  ex¬ 
perimental  status  shows  at  once  in  its  very 
organization,  because  it  is  coeducational. 
There  are  some  hundreds  of  adolescent 
students  aged  12  to  18,  half  Ixjys  and  half 
girls.  The  principal,  Doctora  Irma  Salas, 
has  made  sweeping  changes  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  curriculum,  after  the  manner  of  the 
modern  progressive  school.  In  order  to  do 
this  she  has  had  to  teach  her  staff  to  gather 
and  write  their  own  materials.  There  is 
no  one  else  in  Chile  to  do  that  for  them. 
She  has  also  taught  them  to  devise  objec¬ 
tive  tests  for  the  various  units  of  teaching. 

The  Educational  Problems  in  Chile 

To  conclude  this  brief  description  of  the 
University  of  Chile,  its  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutes,  and  the  primary  and  secondary- 
schools  which  are  feeders  for  it,  I  shall 
mention  a  few  general  characteristics  of 
the  school  system  as  a  whole.  First,  as 
the  educators  admit  with  sorrow,  by  no 
means  all  children  go  through  the  primary- 
school.  This  is  naturally  more  true  of  the 
isolated  country  regions  than  of  the  cities. 
Then  of  the  children  who  do  go  to  primary- 
school,  a  relatively  small  proportion 
attends  the  secondary  sc1uk)1s.  still 
more  highly  selected  prcjx)rtion  goes  to 
the  various  universities. 

.\s  to  coeducation,  many  of  the  primary- 
schools  are  for  boys  or  for  girls,  but  many 
also  are  coeducational.  In  almost  all  the 


secondary  schools  the  two  sexes  arc  sep¬ 
arated.  The  University  of  Chile  is  abso¬ 
lutely  coeducational,  as  are  the  normal 
schools  and  institutes.  1  do  not  know 
about  the  admission  of  women  to  the  other 
Chilean  universities.  Although  women 
are  not  disqualified  by  law  or  custom  from 
higher  education,  very  few  try  to  get  a 
degree.  The  overwhelming  proportion  of 
women  who  go  beyond  the  secondary- 
school  get  their  further  education  in  the 
normal  schools  and  institutes. 

Summer  or  Extension  School 

The  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Chile  is  one  of  the  extension  courses  of  that 
university,  and  the  session  of  January  1938 
was  the  third  of  its  kind.  Not  only  Chilean 
educators  but  also  those  in  all  the  countries 
of  South  America  are  very  proud  of  this 
school  because  it  is  the  original  one  in  the 
southern  continent.  It  also  has  two  other 
features  that  are  distinguishing.  The  first 
is  that  its  origin  is  largely  due  to  Senora 
.Amanda  Labaraca  Hubertson,  who  is  the 
member  of  the  University  Council  respons¬ 
ible  for  all  extension  courses.  The  second 
is  that  two  scholarships  are  offered  to 
every  other  country  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  These  scholarships  give  to  the 
recipients  tuition,  room  and  board,  and 
travel  expenses  in  Chile  after  they  reach 
Valparaiso.  There  were  many  such  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  1938  session;  the  total  number  of 
students  from  other  countries  was  about 
fifty.  More  than  forty  courses  were 
offered.  Most  of  them  were  apparently- 
designed  to  be  interesting  to  teachers  who 
are  perfecting  themselves.  I  noticed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  emphasis  on  educational 
principles  and  methods  and  upon  rural 
sociology.  This  is  in  line  with  the  efforts  of 
the  government  of  Chile  to  amplify  and 
improve  the  education  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  according  to  their  particular  needs. 
There  were  also  cultural  courses,  notablv 
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A  CLASS  AT  THE  1938  SUMMER  SESSION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE 

The  author,  seated  fourth  from  the  left,  and  members  of  one  of  her  classes  on  the  application  of  aptitude 

and  proficiency  tests. 


those  given  by  Sr.  V’irgilio  Rodriguez 
Bcteta  on  Mayan  Civilization,  by  Sr.  .-Mljerto 
Gerchunoff  on  Argentine  Literature,  and  by 
Dr.  Henry  .Mfred  Holmes  on  Panorama  of 
Xorth  American  Literature. 

Plan  of  the  Author's  Course  in 
Tests  and  Me.asurements. — My  own 
course  was  on  the  application  of  aptitude 
and  proficiency  tests.  In  the  class  were 
students  from  .\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Panama,  Peru  and  from  eight  towns  in 
Chile.  The  plan  of  the  course  was 
briefly  as  follows; 

I  gave  a  general  explanation  of  the  basis 
of  a  testing  program  in  the  guidance  of 
students  and  the  evaluation  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  program.  This  was  followed  by  illus¬ 
trations  and  as  full  discussions  as  possible 
of  the  three  topics,  tests  of  innate  ability, 
tests  of  proficiency  in  schotil  subjects,  and 
scales  for  estimation  of  various  attitudes. 
I  used  as  illustration  of  tests  of  innate 
ability  the  new  form  of  the  Stanford-Binet 
test  and  the  Seashore  battery  of  music 


tests.  There  was  great  interest  in  the 
Stanford-Binet,  of  w  hich  there  are  several 
Spanish  texts.  For  the  Seashore  music 
tests  I  took  the  recorded  discs,  adminis¬ 
tered  some  of  the  tests,  and  explained  the 
evaluation  and  possible  uses  of  all  of  the 
six.  There  was  such  great  interest  in  this 
part  of  my  course  that  I  conducted,  in 
addition,  a  seminar  on  the  music  tests 
particularly  for  musicians  in  Santiago. 
.•\mong  tests  of  proficiency  I  used  tests  for 
language  ability — notably  Spanish  as  used 
in  the  United  States,  tests  for  arithmetic, 
chemistry,  and  the  college  entrance  test 
of  the  Ohio  State  University.  As  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  rating  scales  for  attitudes  1 
used  some  of  occupational  interests,  some 
scales  for  rating  teaching  success,  a  scale 
for  the  evaluation  of  a  university,  and  a 
scale  of  estimation  of  professors  by  their 
students.  For  all  of  this  material  I  had 
prepared  Spanish  exjdanations,  and  placed 
a  file  at  the  disjxisal  of  the  class.  I  had 
•sufTicient  copies  of  the  original  forms  in 
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English  so  that  the  classes  could  have 
them  in  their  hands  while  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  them.  The  classes  were  conducted 
in  Spanish  and  seemed  interesting  and 
successful,  judging  by  the  response  during 
the  sessions.  The  University  kindly  sup¬ 
plied  me  with  the  assistance  of  Srta.  .^ida 
Parada,  who  was  always  present  at  the 
class  sessions.  She  helped  me  constantly 
also  by  interviewing  students  and  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  material,  and  acted  as  an 
intermediary  in  explaining  to  me  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  how  I  could  best  meet 
those  needs. 

Students  in  Author's  Course.  There 
were  48  regular  students  in  the  course,  26 
women  and  22  men.  During  the  first  week 
there  were  probably  from  ten  to  twenty 
people  of  whom  I  made  no  record  who 
came  once  or  twice  to  my  course.  I  taught 
in  two  sections,  since  I  had  taken  only 
twenty-four  copies  each  of  my  illustrative 
material. 

These  students  were  mostly,  so  far  as  1 
could  judge,  from  25  to  35  years  of  age. 
One  young  man  was  a  student  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  but  all  the  others  had 
prepared  either  for  elementary  teaching 
in  one  of  the  normal  schools  or  for  second¬ 
ary  school  teaching  in  an  insthute.  .As  for 
their  psychological  preparation,  more  than 
half  of  them  said  that  they  had  studied  edu¬ 
cational  psychologN’;  the  other  varieties  of 
psychology  mentioned  more  than  once 
were  psychology  of  the  child,  general 
psychology,  psychology  of  adolescence  and 
religious  psycholog\'.  Those  mentioned 
once  were  clinical  psychology  and  labora¬ 
tory  psychology.  Three  of  my  students 
did  not  reply  as  to  their  previous  courses 
and  two  said  that  they  "had  read  psy¬ 
chology."’ 

.As  to  their  teaching  jiositions.  three- 
fifths  of  the  class  wei-e  teachers  in  cither 
primary  or  secondary  sclwiols.  Four  of  the 
primary  school  teachers  were  in  addition 


principals.  The  special  subjects  mentioned 
as  being  taught  by  some  of  the  secondary 
school  teachers  were  Spanish,  music, 
English,  dramatics,  philosophy  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  In  addition  to  the  thirty  teachers 
named  above,  there  were  six  professors  in 
normal  schools  and  conservatories,  one 
principal  of  an  evening  school,  and  one 
teacher  from  .Argentina  who  is  responsible 
for  a  school  testing  program. 

My  teaching  was  entirely  in  Spanish. 
.About  one-third  of  the  class  was  able  to 
read  English  a  little;  a  smaller  number 
could  speak  English.  I  prepared  a  great 
deal  of  mimeographed  or  typed  material 
for  the  class  in  Spanish  because  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  proper  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading  in  that  language.  The  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Summer  Session,  Senora 
Labarca,  kindly  lent  the  class  and  me  some 
material  in  Spanish  from  her  own  library. 

Credit  for  the  Course. — There  is  no 
final  examination  nor  any  required  term 
report  in  the  summer  school  courses.  At 
the  end  of  the  month,  after  checking  on 
attendance,  I  filled  out  a  small  card  certi¬ 
fying  that  each  student  had  attended  the 
classes.  This  card  each  one  would  present 
at  some  future  time  when  he  might  wish 
to  be  examined  for  a  promotion,  or  to  take 
a  university  e.xamination.  The  university 
does  not  keep  any  books  or  files  that 
correspond  to  an  office  of  registration  in 
the  United  States. 

Six  of  my  students  wrote  special  reports 
or  term  papers  of  their  own  initiative  and 
volition.  For  these  they  received  a  sjiecial 
certificate  from  me  saying  that  this  was 
done.  I  will  briefly  describe  these  papers, 
three  of  which  were  original,  the  other 
three  lieing  translations  of  English  mate¬ 
rials  1  had  used. 

Original  Papers 

1.  ‘'Preparation  of  the  material  for  a  Chilean 
Scale  of  Cultural  and  Fellowship  Behaviors”  by 
Marta  Pizarro  F^liz,  Santiago,  Chile.  Sra. 
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Pizarro,  with  the  aid  of  the  whole  class,  obtained 
a  collection  of  specific  attitudes  on  cultural  and 
fellowship  behaviors  and  organized  them  into  a 
scale.  She  did  this  as  an  exercise  in  technique 
of  constructing  such  a  scale  and  will  try  to  obtain 
such  a  check  list  later  in  her  own  primary  teaching. 

2.  “Plan  for  investigating  the  vocabulary  of 
children  in  the  third  year  of  primary  school"’ — 
Graciela  Horta  H.,  Santiago,  C:hile.  Sra.  Horta 
is  studying  vocabularies  of  primary  grade  children. 
She  organized  material  presented  by  Buchanan 
and  Keniston  in  North  .America  for  her  own 
uses,  and  will  proceed  with  practical  application 
in  her  teaching. 

3.  “The  exploration  of  muscial  talent"’  by  Luis 
Mutschler  B.,  Santiago,  Chile.  Sr.  Mutschler  is 
a  talented  violinist  who  teaches  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music.  He  is  much  interested  in  the 
objective  tests  of  musical  capacity  and  organized 
a  great  deal  of  English  material  in  this  article, 
so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  Spanish  sp>caking 
teachers. 

Translations 

1.  Coofjcrative  Test  Sersicc  Bulletin:  Direc¬ 
tions  for  preventing  errors  in  correction  of  tests. — 
Leonor  Suirez  de  Ordun,  of  Mendoza,  .\rgentina. 
In  this  Spanish  text  .Srta.  Suarez  presented  some 
material  about  the  care  with  which  objective 
tests  need  to  be  corrected  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  her  in  her  own  schools  in  Mendoza 
where  there  is  a  program  of  objective  testing  in 
the  public  schools. 

2.  Carl  E.  Seashore:  Guidance  oj'  .Musical  Talent. 
.Micia  Morales,  Santiago,  Chile.  Srta.  Morales 
found  an  article  concerning  the  use  of  music  tests 
which  she  felt  would  be  valuable  in  her  own  school 
when  translated. 

3.  E.  K.  Strong:  Vocational  Interests  of  Women. 
Mercedes  Maoosalva  dc  Torres  of  Chilian,  Chile. 
Srta.  Manosalva  prepared  this  Spanish  text  in 
order  to  acquaint  herself  and  others  in  Chile 
with  such  a  check  list  of  vocations  and  of  \  ocation- 
al  attitudes  and  interests. 

The  summer  school  is  a  great  social 
event  for  those  in  attendance.  The  rector 
of  the  university,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 


Relations  of  Chile,  and  other  members  of 
the  government  entertained  the  students. 
These  events  usually’  took  place  late  in 
the  afternoon  or  early  in  the  evening  with 
refreshments:  there  was  often  dancing  to 
an  orchestra  and  photographs  were  always 
taken.  Senora  .\manda  Labarca  enter¬ 
tained  the  members  of  the  faculty  at  dinner 
in  the  roof  carden  of  a  large  restraurant. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  summer  school 
opened  there  was  a  large  convocation  in 
an  audience  hall  of  the  main  university 
building.  The  rector,  a  Chilean  faculty 
member,  a  student,  and  Dr.  Holmes  of 
New  York  delivered  friendly  addresses. 
Near  the  end  of  the  session  there  was  a 
faculty  meeting  for  almost  two  hours  in 
the  evening.  At  that  time  each  faculty 
member,  whether  Chilean  or  exlranjero, 
was  requested  by  the  rector  to  offer  helpful 
comments  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
summer  school.  All  of  these  events  and 
many  others  during  the  session  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  press. 

I  received  a  very  favorable  impression 
of  the  intellisent  and  earnest  effort  being 
made  by  the  members  of  the  University 
faculty  and  by  the  teachers  of  Chile  to 
improve  and  develop  their  school  system. 
.Mthough  facing  far  greater  difficulties  of 
lag  in  education,  the  relatively  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  not  in  school,  and 
grave  economic  problems,  the  teachers 
are  excellent.  Perhaps  I  have  so  favorable 
an  opinion  of  the  Chileans  because  I  saw 
the  educators.  At  any^rate  I  like  them 
and  respect  them,  and  foresee  great  educa¬ 
tional  developments  in  Chile  in  this  ne.xt 
half  century. 


A  United  States  Basketball  Team 
Tours  South  America 


HARRY  SHA\V 

.\fanager  of  United  States  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Basketball  Team 


On  January  29,  1938,  a  basketball  team 
representing  the  United  States  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  set  sail  from  New  York  for 
a  tour  of  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
Seventeen  games  had  been  arranged  for 
in  those  three  countries,  nine  of  which 
were  to  be  played  in  Argentina,  five  in 
Brazil  and  the  remainder  in  Uruguay. 
The  schedule  was  later  amplified  to  in¬ 
clude  three  games  in  Chile  and  four  in 
Peru. 

.\s  early  as  1929  an  effort  had  l^ecn 
made  to  bring  about  such  competition 
but,  Ix'cause  of  the  relative  newness  of 
the  game  in  South  .\merica  and  adverse 
exchange  rates,  the  effort  was  abandoned. 
In  Octolicr  1937  the  writer,  who  was 
then  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  with  the  president  of  the  Liga 
Carioca  de  Basketball,  Senhor  dos 
Reis  Carnciro.  The  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  encouraged  the  continuation  of 
more  such  talks  in  Sao  Paulo,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  .Aires.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  now  basketball  and  Pan  .American 
history. 

In  all,  there  were  24  games  played  dur¬ 
ing  the  alxjve-mcntioned  tour.  .Argentina 
and  Chile  each  won  a  single  game  and 
Peru,  our  last  stop  in  South  .America, 
succeeded  in  wresting  two  victories  from 
us.  .A  conservative  estimate  of  attendance 
at  these  exhiljitions  would  lx:  about  80,000 
sjx:ctators.  Games  were  played  Ixjth  in- 
and  outdoors.  I’hc  biggest  stadium  at 
which  we  showed  was  Luna  Park  in 
Buenos  .Aires,  which  has  a  capacity  of 


18,000,  and  the  smallest  was  at  Sao 
Paulo,  which  housed  only  1,200.  In  the 
latter  place  the  spectators  literally  hung 
from  the  rafters  and  police  had  to  be 
called  to  close  the  doors  to  a  greater 
crowd  than  was  inside  the  stadium.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  most 
enthusiasm  for  basketball  exists  in  Chile, 
where  we  had  our  biggest  audience — an 
attendance  of  8,000.  The  night  of  that 
game  witnessed  an  unusual  situation. 
The  team  representing  the  United  States 
found  it  impossible  because  of  the  press  of 
the  crowd  to  enter  the  stadium  by  the 
usual  means,  and  a  side  entrance  had  to 
be  opened  to  admit  us.  Though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  great  enthusiasm  pre¬ 
vailed  everywhere.  Even  in  Rio,  where 
the  maximum  attendance  was  relatively 
small,  we  still  broke  all  records  for  basket¬ 
ball.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
the  author  recalls  the  satisfaction  evinced 
by  spectators  at  all  games. 

Long  before  the  completion  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  schedule,  the  basketball  authorities 
of  C'hile  and  Peru,  and  even  Ecuador, 
were  making  overtures  for  a  visit  of  our 
team  to  Santiago,  Lima  and  Guayaquil. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Carmelo  Calarco, 
president  of  the  South  American  Con¬ 
federation,  Major  Ducaud  of  Chile, 
Senores  Dasso  and  Meza  of  Peru  and  the 
consular  authorities  of  both  countries  in 
Buenos  .Aires,  games  were  scheduled  for 
Valparaiso,  Santiago  and  Lima.  Lack  of 
time  prevented  a  visit  to  Ecuador. 

Sports  in  general,  and  basketball  in  par- 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  BASKETBALL  TEAM  THAT  VISITED  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Representatives  of  the  L'nited  States  Amateur  Athletic  L'nion  who  sailed  from  New  York  on  January 
29,  1938,  to  play  basketball  with  local  teams  in  Brazil,  L'ruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru. 


ticular,  are  on  the  march  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  each  of  the  countries  visited 
offers  were  received  to  play  in  other  than 
already  scheduled  places.  In  Brazil,  there 
was  Oberlandia  with  an  offer  of  air  trans¬ 
portation;  in  Argentina,  there  were  La 
Plata,  Tucuman.  Cordoba,  Mendoza  and 
Santiago  del  Estero;  in  C'hile,  there  was 
.Antofagasta;  and  in  Peru,  Arequipa. 
Without  any  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
that  a  team  such  as  the  one  representing 
the  United  States  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
could  have  stayed  a  year  in  South  America 
without  exhausting  playing  possibilities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  the  mem- 
Ikts  of  the  party  agree  on  one  aspect  of 
the  trip.  As  with  one  voice  they  cry  praise 
for  the  hospitality  shown  to  them  in  all 
South  America.  Everywhere  the  Amer¬ 
ican  delegation  was  received  with  tremen¬ 


dous  enthusiasm.  Newspapers,  magazines 
and  radios  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
matter  of  publicity.  It  may  Ije  true  that 
in  many  instances  the  visit  of  an  American 
team  was  a  great  novelty,  but  the  resulting 
enthusiasm  and  attentions  must  be  in  a 
measure  attributable  to  the  innate  kind¬ 
ness  and  courtesy  of  the  Latin  Americans. 

.All  the  basketball  organizations  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries  did  everything 
possible  to  make  our  trip  a  happy  one. 
In  addition,  there  were  clubs  which  on 
their  own  responsibility  tendered  parties, 
banquets  and  receptions.  It  would  be 
well  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of 
these  clubs.  In  Rio  the  excellent  Flumi- 
nense,  Universitario  and  Riachuelo  clubs 
t)utdid  themselves  in  deeds  of  kindness. 
Sao  Paulo  showed  hospitality  through  the 
Ulul)  Palestra  Italia.  In  Montevideo  the 
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Atenas,  Sporting  and  Nacional  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  us  comfortable. 
In  addition,  Louis  Hall  Hamilton,  the 
grandson  of  a  Bostonian  but  a  native  of 
Montevideo,  arranged  an  asado,  or  bar¬ 
becue,  with  which  the  members  of  the 
.\merican  team  were  delighted. 

Buenos  Aires,  hustling  and  bustling  like 
any  great  metropolis,  with  less  leisure 
time  for  its  residents,  cooperated  equally 
as  well.  To  the  uninitiated  this  city  was 
a  revelation.  The  .Ateneo  de  Juventud, 
the  Club  Universitario  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  River  Plate  Club  did  their  utmost 
to  make  life  pleasant  and  were  especially 
kind  to  the  writer,  who  W’as  given  access 
to  certain  of  their  facilities.  When  the 
members  of  the  squad  visited  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  new  stadium  of  the  River  Plate  Club, 
which  has  accommodations  for  150,000 
spectators,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  its 
size  and  completeness.  What  struck  our 


team  as  being  very  amusing  was  the  moat 
to  prevent  spectators  from  jumping  onto 
the  field.  The  sport  fans  of  South  America 
are  every  bit  as  enthusiastic  as  are  the  fans 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  and  even  more 
so,  if  that  is  possible. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  Mr.  Fred  Brown, 
technical  director  of  the  Liga  Carioca, 
actively  cooperated  in  arrangements,  as 
did  Senhores  Soares  Jr.,  Sarmiento  and 
Panzone  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  Dr.  Paysce 
Reyes,  president  of  the  Uruguayan  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Basketball,  Dr.  Blengio  Salvo, 
and  Senores  Perotti,  de  Ferrari,  Gonzalez 
and  Violante  in  Montevideo.  In  like 
manner,  credit  is  due  Senores  Felipe  la 
Coste,  president  of  the  Argentine  Basket¬ 
ball  Confederation,  Carmelo  Calarco, 
Gonzalo  Sanz,  Chevalier  de  Boutel  and 
Senor  de  Gouvea  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Senores  Guido  and  Martin  of  Rosario. 
The  Brazilian-.American  Society  of  Rio  de 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  BUENOS  AIRES 

Luna  Park  (center  foreground),  with  a  capacity  of  18,000,  was  the  largest  stadium  in  which  the  team 
played  on  its  South  .\merican  tour. 


Courtesy  of  CoiniM6o  de  Educecion  Nftcioiial  de  Educaci6n  FUica 


AX  ATHLETIC  FIELD  IN  MONTEVIDEO 

Basketball  is  one  of  the  popular  sports  in  Uruguay.  Part  of  an  outdoor  court 

at  the  left. 


THE  INDEPENDIEXTE  STADIUM,  BUENOS  AIRES 

Members  of  the  United  States  basketball  team  were  impressed  by  the  many  magnificent 
stadiums  in  Buenos  Aires. 


ly  of  the  ArgentiDe  Embawiy  to  Wasbiogton 
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Janeiro  and  many  individual  Americans 
displayed  a  keen  interest  in  our  welfare. 

Nfuch  more  could  be  said,  for  besides 
clubs  and  sports  organizations  there  were 
hundreds  of  individuals  who  were  delight¬ 
fully  pleasant  and  to  whom  we  shall 
always  be  grateful. 

C^hile  and  Peru,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  arrangements  for  visiting  them  were 
last  moment  affairs,  did  their  share  in  the 
way  of  entertainment  and  diversion.  In 
Santiago,  although  three  games  were 
played  in  a  week,  Major  Ducaud  and  his 
organization  arranged  for  a  visit  to  the 
Ilipodromo,  a  magnificent  and  well-ordered 
race  track.  In  Peru,  the  ancient  land  of 
the  Incas,  an  excursion  to  the  mountains 
was  planned  by  the  indefatigable  Miguel 
Dasso. 

Basketball  in  that  country  revolves 
around  the  latter  as  do  the  planets  around 
the  sun.  Led  by  Sehor  Dasso,  a  caravan 
of  eight  cars  w’ound  its  way  up  to  pictur¬ 
esque  San  Mateo  where  the  team  posed  for 
pictures  with  those  odd  creatures  called 
llamas.  The  return  trip  was  interrupted 
by  a  gathering  around  the  festive  board 
of  a  way  station. 

Those  and  many  other  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  good  will  were  tendered  us 


every\v'here.  I  ought  not  to  forget  the 
reception  of  the  Rosario,  Argentina, 
sports  authorities.  On  the  night  that  our 
train  arrived  in  that  thriving  port,  there 
was  a  torrential  rain,  yet  notwithstanding 
this  obstacle  the  representatives  of  more 
than  30  clubs  of  the  province  of  Santa  Fe, 
each  identified  by  banner  or  sleeve  marker 
and  all  arranged  in  military  fashion, 
awaited  us  to  extend  the  greetings  of 
their  organizations. 

Another  highlight  of  our  visit  to  South 
America  was  the  dance  and  reception  of 
the  University  Club  given  during  carnival 
week  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  was  our  good 
fortune  to  be  among  the  guests  of  honor 
and  never  will  any  of  our  group  forget 
that  wonderful  night. 

The  United  States  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  has.  by  encouraging  inter-American 
competition,  aided  in  creating  a  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  for  our  country 
among  lovers  of  sport.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  most  talked  of  and  best  liked 
individual  in  South  .America  as  a  whole  is 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A  tremendous 
change  in  the  feelings  of  Latin  Americans 
for  the  L’nited  States  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  decade.  Definitely,  it  is  a  change 
for  the  good. 


The  Lincoln  of  Central  America 
Father  Jose  Simeon  Canas,'  1767-1838 

VICTOR  JEREZ 


In  the  annals  of  Central  America,  in  the 
memories  of  the  Assembly  whose  procla¬ 
mation  of  independence  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  political  system,  a  prominent 
place  is  held  by  Dr.  Jos6  Simeon  Canas 
y  Villacorta  of  El  Salvador. 

This  eminent  Salvadorean,  the  son  of 
Don  Pablo  de  Canas  and  Dona  Lucia  de 
\’illacorta,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Zacate- 
coluca  on  February  18,  1767.  In  pnjint  of 
age  and  of  merit  he  was  a  worthy  com¬ 
panion  of  the  Delgados,  .^guilars,  and 
Arces,  to  whom  the  country  is  indebted  for 
many  important  services. 

The  Canas  family,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  province  of  San  Salvador,  owned  a 
valuable  estate  called  “De  Paredes”;  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season  they  used  to  go  to 
Guatemala  City,  returning  during  the  dry 
season  to  Zacatecoluca  to  superintend 
agricultural  activities  on  the  place.  Later 
the  family  settled  in  Guatemala  City 
Ijecause  of  its  educational  facilities  for  their 
children,  Pablo,  Domingo,  Jose  Simeon, 
Xicolasa,  and  Ignacia. 

Jose  Simeon  entered  the  famous  Colcgio 
de  San  Francisco  de  Borja,  where  he 
specialized  in  philosophy,  eventually  ob¬ 
taining  his  doctorate  in  both  philosophy 
and  theology’.  His  brilliant  mind  and  vast 
learning  early  gave  him  a  reputation  as  a 
scholar. 

Dr.  Canas  was  called  upon  to  hold  many 
important  offices.  At  one  time,  from 
.•\ugust  1793  to  January  17,  1794,  he  was 
vice  president  of  the  Seminary  in  Guate- 

'  From  La  Rtpublica,  San  Salvador,  FA  Salvador, 
March  4,  1938. 
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mala,  where  he  taught  philosophy.  In 
1803  the  Council  of  Doctors  elected  him 
president  of  the  Royal  and  Pontifical 
University  of  San  Carlos  of  Guatemala. 
In  this  capacity  Dr.  Canas  made  great 
efforts  to  change  the  regulations  governing 
that  institution  in  order  to  benefit  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
concern  of  ancient  societies  to  remain  ex¬ 
clusive,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  severity  of 
the  requirements  for  admittance  into  so 
famous  an  institution,  since  a  learned 
historian  has  said  that  among  the  require¬ 
ments  for  entering  the  Bar  .Association  were 
seven  certified  baptismal  certificates — those 
of  the  applicant,  his  parents,  and  his 
grandparents. 

The  efforts  of  Father  Canas  to  liberalize 
the  existing  educational  system  were  most 
successful. 

In  this  field  he  stands  out  as  a  devotee  of 
learning,  a  lover  of  youth,  and  a  man  of 
progressive  ideas,  holding  a  place  of  honor 
beside  others  who  made  generous  efforts  to 
bring  alx)ut  social  progress  and  who  con¬ 
tributed  effectively  to  the  diffusion  of 
learning  during  the  last  years  of  Spanish 
rule. 

II 

While  this  contribution  to  education 
would  have  l>cen  sufficient  to  keep  his 
memory  green.  Dr.  Canas’  labors  to  free 
Central  .America  from  Spain  and  to  abol¬ 
ish  slavery  have  elicited  the  highest  jios- 
sible  tributes  from  all  Central  .Americans. 

.After  the  first  agitation  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  t(x>k  place  in  San  Salvador 


THE  LINCOLN  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


on  November  5,  1811,  other  disturbances  claimed  the  independence  of  Central 

occurred  in  various  cities  throughout  the  America.  Father  Canas  played  a  very 

province,  and  even  in  Guatemala  City  important  role  in  that  triumph.  He  held 

itself,  in  spite  of  repressive  measures  taken  firmly  to  his  principles  in  the  famous 

by  the  Captain  General,  Don  Jose  de  assembly  of  1823,  and  his  name  appears 

Bustamante  y  Guerra.  in  the  decree,  dated  July  1  of  the  same 

In  1818  Bustamante  was  replaced  by  year,  declaring  “That  the  United  Prov- 

Captain  General  de  Urrutia  y  Montoya,  inces  of  Central  America  are  free  and 

and  the  adherents  of  revolution  found  independent  of  Spain,  of  Mexico,  and  of 

fewer  obstacles  in  their  way.  Their  task  any  other  power  in  either  the  old  or  the 

was  made  easier  by  publications  from  the  new  world.”  That  assembly  was  corn- 

pens  of  several  patriots.  posed  of  eminent  citizens,  of  long  expe- 

During  Urrutia’s  administration,  the  rience,  wide  knowledge,  and  stainless 

Provincial  Council  was  again  allowed  to  patriotism;  outstanding  among  them  were 

meet,  and  that  body,  upon  motion  of  Dr.  Delgado,  Molina,  Barrundia,  Menendez, 

Cahas,  one  of  its  members,  forced  the  and  other  founding  fathers. 

Captain  General  to  delegate  his  political  Before  that  august  body,  before  its  many 
and  military  authority  to  the  .Assistant  men  of  proven  worth.  Dr.  Canas  presented 

Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  Don  himself  on  December  14,  1823  and 

Gabino  Gainza.  In  spite  of  ill  health  addressed  the  assembly  in  these  magnifi- 

and  advanced  age,  Urrutia  could  have  cent  words:  “I  come  with  feeble  steps,  but 

hindered  the  activities  of  the  independ-  even  if  I  were  at  death’s  door,  from 

ence  party.  The  prestige  of  authority,  death’s  door  would  I  come  to  propose  to 

fears  of  the  government  forces,  and  the  you  a  measure  on  behalf  of  helpless 

active  propaganda  of  the  loyalists  might  human  beings.  With  all  the  energy 

have  retarded  for  many  years  the  change  which  a  Deputy  should  use  in  promoting 

so  ardently  desired  by  good  Central  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland,  I  beseech 

Americans.  But  Father  Cahas,  who  knew  you,  before  you  do  anything  else,  to 

human  nature  and  whose  foresight  was  proclaim  in  today’s  session  the  emanci- 

remarkable,  proposed  that  Gainza  be  put  pation  of  our  brothers  in  slavery,  recog¬ 
in  charge  of  the  Captaincy  General  of  nizing  only  the  right  of  property  as 

Guatemala.  legally  proved  by  the  slaveholders  in 

This  decision  of  the  C’ouncil  paved  the  cases  of  purchase,  the  establishment  of  a 

way  for  the  events  of  September  15,  1821,  fund  to  indemnify  these  owners  to  be  im- 

and  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  when  mediately  discussed.  This  is  the  order 

Dr.  Canas  presented  his  motion,  he  under-  which  in  justice  should  be  followed;  a  law, 

stood  the  situation  perfectly  and,  with  ad-  which  I  consider  natural  because  it  is  most 

mirable  political  genius  and  statesmanlike  just,  will  order  that  he  who  has  been 

insight,  foresaw  the  development  of  the  despoiled  should  first  of  all  be  restored  to 

important  events  that  marked  the  end  of  the  ownership  of  his  property;  and  since 

the  colonial  era.  there  is  no  property  comparable  with  that 

The  new  Captain  General  was  suscepti-  of  liberty,  nor  any  ownership  more  inti- 

ble  to  flattery,  vacillating,  and  weak-  mate  than  that  (since  it  is  the  beginning 

willed.  No  sooner  had  he  ordered  a  new  and  origin  of  all  other  property  acquired 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  than  he  by  men),  it  is  apparent  that  the  greatest 

convoked  the  celebrated  Council  that  pro-  justice  demands  they  should  have  the 
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entire  use  of  it  immediately  restored  to 
them.  We  all  know  that  our  brothers 
have  been  violently  deprived  of  the  in¬ 
estimable  gift  of  liberty,  that  they  groan 
in  servitude,  sighing  for  a  kindly  hand  to 
break  the  bonds  of  slavery;  nothing,  then, 
will  give  greater  glory  to  this  august 
assembly,  more  satisfaction  to  the  nation, 
or  more  benefit  to  our  brothers  than  the 
prompt  proclamation  of  their  liberty, 
which  is  manifestly  just  and  should  be 
decreed  without  discussion  and  by  general 
acclaim.  The  entire  nation  has  been 
declared  free;  so  should  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  This  will  be  the  decree 
that  will  forever  justify  the  assembly  in  the 
hearts  of  those  unhappy  mortals  who  from 
generation  to  generation  will  bless  their 
emancipators;  but  lest  any  one  think  that 
I  am  tiA'ing  to  injure  any  slaveholder, 
although  I  am  now  poverty-striken  and  in 
tatters,  because  I  have  been  unable  to 
collect  from  the  Treasury  either  moneys 
past  due  me  or  my  salary,  I  gladly  yield 
whatever  is  owed  me  on  one  or  the  other 
account  to  start  the  indemnity  fund  men¬ 
tioned  above.” 

This  motion  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
and  adopted  unanimously. 

Our  illustrious  Salvadorean,  for  his  noble 
heart,  for  his  lofty  sentiments,  for  his 
action  on  behalf  of  national  independence, 
rightly  takes  his  place  among  his  jjeers,  the 
founding  fathers  of  Central  America,  and 
this  humanitarian  proposal  alone  will  for¬ 
ever  perpetuate  his  name. 

Ill 

.\fter  the  above-described  services  to  his 
country.  Dr.  Caiias'  health  suffered  new 
shocks,  and  he  was  olilitjed  to  retire  from 
public  service. 

But  although  he  had  left  active  life,  his 
home  was  frequented  by  men  of  all  classes 
who  came  to  obtain  his  opinion,  to  inform 
him  of  the  political  situation  of  the  coun- 


tr)',  and  to  ask  his  advice,  always  pene¬ 
trating,  always  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  welfare.  He  was  attacked  by 
paralysis;  but  his  mind  continued  active 
and  the  serious  political  events  in  Central 
America  were  his  continual  concern. 

During  that  period  he  published  articles 
and  pamphlets  in  which  he  dealt  with 
important  current  matters  with  remark¬ 
able  insight,  ^\'e  have  read  a  study 
attacking  some  of  his  opinions,  but  even 
his  adversaries  treated  him  with  deep 
respect  and  considered  him  a  sage. 

As  a  dear  friend  and  near  relative  of 
Father  Delgado,  he  took  his  place  beside 
that  great  republican,  whom  he  always 
admired  and  whom  he  defended  in  the 
press  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Father  Canas  was  zealous  in  complying 
with  his  sacerdotal  duties.  Wherever  there 
were  cases  of  need,  he  was  to  be  found, 
solicitous  with  words  of  consolation,  prodi¬ 
gal  with  material  aid  of  every  kind. 

His  home  was  open  to  all  the  needy;  he 
did  not  share  his  bread  with  the  hungry, 
he  gave  it  all.  He  spent  long  nights  by  the 
bedside  of  the  ill,  and  during  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1837,  his  ardent  charity  found 
expression  in  such  multiple  activities  that 
it  seemed  as  though  a  mysterious  force  gave 
energy  to  his  body,  weakened  by  long 
suffering  and  severe  intellectual  labors. 

From  his  parents  he  had  inherited  con¬ 
siderable  property,  which  he  divided  with 
those  who  had  none,  as  earlier  he  had 
poured  out  the  treasure  of  his  learning  to 
young  men,  and  the  wealth  of  his  soul  on 
Ix^half  of  his  country. 

His  health  had  been  poor  since  early 
youth;  but  he  was  able  to  rise  above  illness 
and  pain,  and  he  spent  his  life  distributing 
goods  and  sowing  ideas.  Weighed  down 
by  years,  his  body  wasted  by  fatigue,  the 
noble  patriarch  died  on  March  4, 1 838,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Pillar  in  the  city  of  San  Vicente. 
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respected;  he  was  good,  and  his  goodness 
was  venerated;  he  was  a  patriot,  and  his 
patriotism  has  been  extolled;  and  as  a 
scholar,  a  good  man,  and  a  patriot,  he 
shines  among  the  group  of  eminent  men 
that  are  the  honor  and  glory  of  Central 
America. 


Love  and  justice  were  his  very  existence; 
he  was  the  apostle  of  deep  learning  and  of 
calm  simplicity;  his  name  is  spoken  with 
respect  and  benedictions,  those  flowers  of 
the  soul  that  grateful  nations  place  on  the 
tombs  of  great  men. 

He  was  a  scholar  and  his  learning  was 


Hector  Diaz  Leguizamon 


SERGIO  HUNEEUS 
Counselor  of  the  Chilean  Embassy,  M  'ashins’tnn 


No  SHOCK  is  more  painful  than  to  learn  of 
the  sudden  death  of  one  who,  like  Hector 
Diaz  Leguizamon,  is  cut  down  in  his 
prime. 

.\  chosen  spirit,  the  best  of  friends,  kind¬ 
ness  incarnate,  Hector  Diaz  leaves  an 
empty  place,  difficult  to  fill,  among  those 
who  knew  him  intimately.  We  shall  look 
in  vain  in  \Va.shington  drawing  rooms  for 
his  characteristic  gestures,  and  we  shall 
miss  from  among  us  that  proverbial  sense 
of  humor  with  which  he  always  received 
praise,  jests,  and  remarks,  turning  them 
over  in  his  mind  and  later  making  witty 
comments  to  his  intimates. 

.\  sensitive  poet  and  distinguished  writer 
of  prose,  he  was  collecting  his  penetrating 
observations,  probably  for  a  book  on  the 
United  States.  His  essays,  such  as  Maf>a 
.\6rdiio.  for  example,  testify  to  his  fine 
literary  taste  and  his  undeniable  talent  for 
labors  of  this  kind. 

Tactful  and  modest  as  he  always  was. 
only  his  close  friends  were  aware  of  his 
solid  culture,  his  diplomatic  and  legal 
training,  his  familiarity  with  many  varied 
subjects,  and  his  ability  as  an  author. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  son  of 
a  highly  esteemed  .\rgentine  poet  and 


diplomat;  his  talents  and  literary  inclina¬ 
tions  showed  that  from  youth  he  had  had 
a  good  teacher  to  guide  his  steps  and  an 
honored  tradition  to  respect. 

Educated  in  Europe  from  early  childhood 
and  later  serving  his  country  in  various 
foreign  posts,  he  had  the  good  fortune  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  distant  and 
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interesting  lands  whose  ancient  culture  he 
assimilated.  His  refined  and  distinctive 
personality,  in  addition  to  his  admirable 
traits  of  character,  won  him  an  affectionate 
welcome  in  all  circles  of  Washington 
society,  whether  .\merican,  Latin,  or 
European.  This  capital,  where  people  are 
constantly  coming  and  going,  accustoms  us 
to  lose  many  of  our  good  friends  who  follow 
the  errant  career  of  diplomat;  but  what  a 
difference  between  the  feeling  with  which 
we  bid  goodbye  to  a  friend  at  the  station 
or  pier  and  the  emotion  that  seized  us 
before  the  coffin  in  which,  covered  by  the 
Argentine  flag,  lay  the  mortal  remains  of 
H6ctor  Diaz  Leguizamon ! 


His  chief,  his  loyal  companions  in  the 
daily  task,  and  all  those  who  were  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  will  know  the  reason  for 
these  lines  which,  it  may  be,  express  some¬ 
thing  of  the  profound  sorrow  caused  by  the 
premature  passing  of  so  good  and  sincere 
a  friend. 

The  cold  language  of  the  cable  must 
have  carried  the  sad  news  to  his  aged 
parents.  Our  deeptest  sympathy  goes  out 
to  them.  May  God  grant  that  the  warmth 
of  friendship  that  surrounds  them  and  the 
lively  remembrance  in  which  their  son  is 
held  by  all  who  knew  him  may  soften  their 
natural  grief. 

Washini’toti,  D.  C..  July  t93S. 


The  Americas  Accept  an  Invitation 

ROGELIO  E.  .\LFARO 
Counselor's  Office,  Pan  American  Union 


“Pan  .American  Dav,”  recently  said 
Senor  Don  Maximiliano  Salas  Marchan, 
a  noted  Chilean  educator,  “is  an  invitation 
to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  having  our  republics  know  each 
other,  respect  each  other,  and  mutually 
aid  each  other.” 

How  enthusiastically  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities,  clubs  and  civic  associations,  private 
citizens  and  government  officials,  radio 
stations  and  the  press,  in  the  twenty-one 
republics  of  the  American  continent,  ac¬ 
cepted  that  invitation  last  April!  Estab¬ 
lished  as  a  commemorative  symbol  of  the 
voluntary  union  of  the  independent  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  to  focus 
attention  on  the  importance  of  binding 
them  ever  more  solidly  together.  Pan 
.\merican  Day  is  usually  observed  through¬ 
out  the  continent  on  April  1 4  of  each  year. 


but  due  to  the  fact  that  this  year  the  date 
officially  designated  as  the  Day  of  the 
Americas  fell  on  Holy  Thursday,  many  of 
the  celebrations  in  the  various  countries 
were  held  either  the  preceedin?  or  the 
following  week. 

Interest  in  the  commemoration  of  Pan 
.\mcrican  Day  has  grown  steadily  since  it 
was  first  celebrated  in  1931,  and  to  judge 
from  the  hundreds  of  letters,  reports,  and 
newspaper  clippings  that  have  been  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Pan  .American  Union  since  the 
end  of  .April,  this  year’s  observance  of 
Pan  American  Day  was  more  widespread 
than  ever  before.  One  example  of  this 
growing  interest  is  the  annual  increase  in 
the  number  of  requests  for  Pan  .American 
Day  literature  received  by  the  Union. 
Total  figures  for  the  last  four  years  tell  the 
story;  1934,  2,847;  1935,  3,925;  19.36, 
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The  members  of  the  Venezuelan  section  of  the  Pan  American  Society  commemorated  Pan  American 
Day  by  depositing  a  wreath  at  the  tomb  of  Bolivar.  From  left  to  right  are  Alfredo  Granier,  treasurer 
of  the  Venezuelan  section  of  the  Pan  American  .Society;  Julio  Michelena,  Chief  of  Protocol  of  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  .\ffairs;  Rudolf  Dolge,  president  of  the  Venezuelan  section  of  the  Pan  American  Society; 
Esteban  Gil  Borges,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Enrique  Perez  Dupuy,  vice-president  of  the  Venezuelan 
section  of  the  Pan  American  Society;  Meredith  Nicholson.  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
Enrique  Loynaz  del  Castillo,  Minister  of  Cuba;  Constantin  Mayard,  Minister  of  Haiti;  Carlos  Holguin  de 
I.avalle,  Minister  of  Peru;  and  Carlos  Taylor,  Minister  of  Brazil.  Also  present  were  Carlos  Franklin, 
secretary  of  the  \’cnezuclan  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Emilio  R.  Escobar,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Argentina; 
and  J.  A.  Bonilla  Atiles,  Charge  d’.Affaires  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 


5.879;  193~.  6,204.  This  year  the  number 
of  requests  received  was  still  greater, 
amounting  to  7,990. 

Official  celebrations  were  numerous.  In 
the  United  .States  and  Mexico  the  chief 
e.xecutives  of  the  two  neighboring  republics 
led  the  national  observance  of  the  day. 
President  Roosevelt’s  address,  delivered 
Itefore  a  special  session  of  the  Governing 
Btiard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
.\pril  14  and  broadcast  throughout  the 
entire  continent,  was  printed  in  the  May 
i.ssue  of  the  Blt.ietin.  In  Mexico  Citv 


President  Lazaro  Cardenas  in  a  radio 
address,  also  delivered  on  April  14,  broad¬ 
cast  a  message  of  congratulations  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  new  world  and  exhorted 
them  to  enter  into  pacts  outlawing  aerial 
bombardments  and  chemical  warfare  and 
providing  for  refuge  for  non-combatants. 
He  said  in  part; 

.  .  .  Humanity  is  the  victim  of  painful  un¬ 
certainty  as  a  result  of  lamentable  occurrences 
which  are  taking  place  in  divers  regions  of  the 
world  and  which  threaten  to  spread  until  they 
produce  a  conflagration,  the  consequences  of 
which  are  imjjossible  to  foresee. 
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Because  of  this  presumably  delicate  future  the 
nations  of  America  are  called  upon  to  fulfill  a 
most  important  human  function,  and  they  must 
try  all  possible  methods  to  remain  apart  from  all 
conflicts  and  to  constitute  themselves  the  safe¬ 
guard  of  civilization. 

Fortunately,  the  pacts  linking  the  peoples  of 
America  enable  us  to  hope  for  the  elimination  of 
all  armed  conflicts  and  to  labor  incessantly  to  the 
end  that  America  may  no  longer  witness  the  in¬ 
human  sf)ectacle  of  unprecedented  cruelty  that 
characterized  modern  warfare.  It  is  urgent,  for 
this  same  reason,  that  the  Republics  of  the  New 
World  sign  a  pact  of  honor  on  the  suppression  of 
aerial  bombardments  and  chemical  warfare,  in 
case  this  scourge  might  some  day  perturb  the 
harmony  of  nations  of  this  continent,  and  also 
sign  a  pact  on  the  establishment  of  shelters  to 
serve  as  asylums  for  non-combatants. 

By  presidential  decree  the  national  flag 
was  flown  on  all  public  buildings  and  the 
ships  of  the  Navy.  General  Eduardo 
Hay,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations, 
sent  congratulatory  messages  to  the  for¬ 
eign  offices  of  the  other  American  repub¬ 
lics  and  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Pan  .\merican  chiefs  of  mission  accredited 
to  Mexico.  The  host  and  the  Brazilian 
.Ambassador,  Sr.  .\bclardo  Rocas,  deliv¬ 
ered  addresses  at  the  banquet.  General 
Hay  was  also  the  principal  speaker  at  two 
other  Pan  American  Day  celebrations 
held  in  the  Mexican  capital:  the  literary- 
musical  soiree  organized  by  the  Ateneo 
Nacional  de  Ciencias  y  Artes,  and  the 
banquet  given  by  the  Pan  .American 
Round  Table  and  attended  by  the  chiefs  of 
mission  of  the  American  republics.  At  the 
latter  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  United  States,  also  spoke. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  addition  to 
the  ceremony  held  at  the  Pan  American 
U nion,  official  cognizance  of  Pan  American 
Day  was  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
eloquently  addres.sed  by  the  Hon.  Samuel 
B.  Pettengill,  representative  from  Indiana. 

In  Venezuela  a  presidential  decree 
ordered  that  the  flag  be  flown  on  all 


Federal  buildings  on  .April  7,  and  that  all 
Federal  schools  hold  appropriate  e.xer- 
cises.  State  and  municipal  authorities 
were  also  urged  to  cooperate  in  the 
nation-wide  celebration  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Esteban  Gil  Borges,  Minister  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  and  former  .Assistant  Director  of 
the  Pan  .American  Union,  sent  messages 
of  congratulations  to  the  Hon.  Cordell 
Hull,  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of 
the  Governing  Board,  and  to  Dr.  E.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General. 

In  Chile  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  ordered  that  the  day  be  celebrated 
as  extensively  as  possible,  and  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  the  event  was  also  observed  by 
official  proclamation.  Several  officials  sent 
to  the  Union  large  collections  of  docu¬ 
ments  detailing  the  manner  in  which  Pan 
•American  Day  was  observed  in  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  Especially 
deserving  of  mention  in  this  connection 
are  Sciior  L.  A’illareal  C.,  and  Senor  J.  G. 
A’alero,  director  general  and  secretary, 
respectively,  of  education  in  the  State  of 
Coahuila,  Mexico. 

Limitations  of  space  unfortunately  pre¬ 
vent  reference  to  all  of  the  hundreds  of 
reports  sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
describing  unofficial  Pan  .American  Day 
ceremonies  throughout  the  continent,  but 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  various 
organizations  in  the  different  countries 
which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion 
of  lx*tter  understanding  Ijetween  the 
.American  Republics,  and  which  have 
always  liccn  particularly  active  in  their 
observance  of  Pan  .American  Day.  Out¬ 
standing  among  these  various  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  Pan  .American  Society  and 
the  Pan  American  League,  in  the  United 
States;  the  Boy  Scouts,  in  Haiti;  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  .Advancement  of  Women, 
and  the  Institute  of  History  and  Geog¬ 
raphy,  in  Brazil;  the  Circulo  Pro-Paz  and 
the  Junior  Red  C'.ross,  in  Chile;  the  Socie- 


PAN  AMERICAN  EXHIBITION,  MIAMI 

The  Pan  American  League  of  Miami,  Florida,  celebrated  Pan  American  Day  with  a  luncheon  and  an 
exposition  of  Latin  American  products,  which  was  on  exhibit  from  April  5  to  14.  The  exposition  was 
arranged  by  Miami  Federal  Art  Galleries  in  cooperation  with  the  consuls  of  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Guatemala,  Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Mexico,  El  Salvador,  Colombia, 

Ecuador,  and  Peru. 


dad  Colombista  Panamcricana,  in  Cuba; 
and  Rotary  International. 

At  its  national  headquarters  at  Miami, 
Florida,  the  Pan  American  League  cele¬ 
brated  Pan  American  Day  on  April  9 
with  a  banquet  at  which  Sr.  Dr.  Pedro 
Martinez  Fraga,  the  Cuban  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  and  principal  speaker.  At  this 
dinner,  Mrs.  Clark  Stearns,  founder  and 
president  of  the  organization,  w’as  honored 
by  the  consular  corps  of  the  city  with  a 
gold  medal  awarded  in  recognition  of  her 
valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  Pan 
Americanism.  The  League  was  also  active 
in  several  other  cities.  The  San  Diego 
branch  observed  Pan  American  Day  with 
a  gala  fiesta  and  ball,  preceded  by  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  honor  of  the  Latin  American  con¬ 


suls,  and  cooperated  in  the  presentation  of 
programs  in  the  city  high  schools.  The 
Chicago  branch  had  a  special  dinner,  with 
a  program  of  Latin  Ameriean  music  and 
poetry,  as  did  the  branch  at  Appleton, 
V\' isconsin.  At  Iowa  City,  Latin  American 
students  at  the  University  of  Iowa  were 
guests  at  tea. 

Other  festivities  held  at  Miami,  where 
the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day  has 
always  been  of  a  civic  character,  included 
a  pageant,  a  parade,  a  costume  ball,  and 
several  banquets  and  luncheons.  Appro¬ 
priate  programs  were  presented  in  all  the 
schools  and  an  elaborate  Pan  American 
exhibit  was  arranged  by  the  Miami  Fed¬ 
eral  Art  Galleries  in  cooperation  with  the 
consuls  of  several  of  the  Latin  republics. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
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Pan  American  Union,  addressed  the 
Miami  Women’s  Club  on  April  5,  by- 
means  of  direct  telephone  wire  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  the  occasion  of  their  celebration 
of  the  day.  Sr.  A.  Aben  de  Almar,  Consul 
Cieneral  of  Costa  Rica  was  another  of  the 
speakers  at  this  celebration,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  United  States  consular 
officials  of  the  Latin  .\merican  republics 
were  among  the  most  sought  after  speakers 
at  Pan  American  Day  gatherings. 

In  Detroit,  Sehor  C'arlos  Palacio  Roji, 
.Mexican  consul,  addressed  the  students  of 
Mackenzie  High  School,  and  Major 
Ignacio  de  .Mgarra,  Cuban  consul,  spoke 
at  the  meeting  arranged  by'  the  Detroit 
Institute  of  Musical  .Art  in  cooperation 
with  the  Spanish  Department  of  Wayne 
L'niversity.  Senor  Enrique  L.  Elizondo, 
Mexican  consul  at  Salt  Lake  City,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  students  of  the  L’niversity  of 


L  tah  at  a  general  assembly  and  also  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  educa¬ 
tion  honor  fraternity.  Hunter  College,  in 
New  York  City,  offered  an  interesting 
program  which  included  addresses  by 
Sehor  Conrado  Traverso,  Consul  General 
of  .Argentina,  and  Sehor  E.  Ospina  Racines, 
vice-consul  of  Colombia.  .At  the  L’ni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma  the  club  called  Las 
Dos  Americas,  assisted  by  the  .American 
.Association  of  University'  Women,  held  its 
annual  Pan  American  banquet  and  pro¬ 
gram  on  April  7.  On  this  occasion  the 
speakers  w-ere  Sehor  Luis  Perez  .Abreu. 
Mexican  consul,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Bizzell. 
President  of  the  University.  In  San  Diego, 
Mr.  Maurice  Herschel,  consul  of  Chile,  was 
the  principal  orator  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Pan  .American  League. 

In  San  Francisco,  which  has  always  cele¬ 
brated  Pan  American  Day  in  most  enthusi- 


panama 


A  PANAMAXI.AN  EXHIBIT 

The  Panamanian  section  of  the  exhibition  of  Latin  American  products  organized  by  the  Pan  American 
League  and  the  Federal  Art  Galleries  in  Miami. 


CourtMy  of  Jo«e6iia  C.  do  Ju4ret 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN  MEXICO 


Dramatization  presented  by  the  pupils  of  the  Argentina  School  of  Mexico  City  on  April  14,  1938,  in 
commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day. 


Carson,  vice-president.  This  year  the 
Society’s  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  took  place  on  April  12  at  the  McMil- 
lin  Academic  Theatre  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  leading  place  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  to  an  address  by  the  Am¬ 
bassador  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Pedro  Martinez 
Fraga.  In  the  evening  the  Society  gave  a 
banquet  in  his  honor. 

Dr.  Martinez  Fraga  termed  the  western 
hemisphere  “the  hope  of  the  world”  and 
declared:  “We  must  maintain,  increase  or 
revive  our  loyalty  to  those  democratic 
principles  which  are  the  very  soul  and  life¬ 
blood  of  the  political  existence  of  the  re¬ 
publics  of  this  continent.” 

.\nother  member  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  Dr.  Ricardo 
Castro  Beeche,  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  also 
spoke  at  a  Pan  .American  Day  celebration 
in  New  York  City.  In  an  address  before 
the  Pan  .American  Center  on  .April  22,  Dr. 


astic  fashion,  Sehor  F.  Berckemeyer,  Con¬ 
sul  General  of  Peru,  gave  a  radio  address 
over  station  KROW  on  April  11.  On 
the  morning  of  April  14,  in  ceremonies 
organized  by  the  Pan  American  League 
and  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Senor  Mario 
Santos,  Consul  General  of  Brazil,  and  the 
Hon.  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  Mayor  of  San 
Francisco,  delivered  addresses.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Pan  American  Society,  the 
Pan  .American  Medical  Association,  and 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition 
gave  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  Latin 
.American  consuls  at  which  the  consul 
general  of  Nicaragua,  Senor  J.J.  Martinez 
Lacayo,  spoke  briefly. 

.Another  of  the  organizations  in  the 
United  States  which  has  been  most  active 
in  the  promotion  of  closer  inter-American 
approximation  is  the  Pan  .American  So¬ 
ciety,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  L. 
Merrill,  president,  and  Mr.  James  S. 
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Castro  Beechc  made  an  eloquent  plea  for 
democracy  in  the  following  words:  ,  . 

If  we  be  called  on  today  to  make  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  aims  and  ideals,  what  could  be 
more  fitting  than  to  pledge  ourselves  to 
defend  and  support  our  democracies,  and 
to  fight  united  for  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  which  our  lil^erators  gave  us  and 
which  our  children  should  continue  to  use 
as  euiding  beacons!” 

One  of  the  most  active  groups  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day  in  Haiti  this  year  was  the  National 
Association  of  Boy  Scouts,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  leader  and  founder,  Colonel 
Alphonse  St.  Cloud.  C’ontinental  Prensa, 
a  chain  of  newspapers,  and  radio  stations 
also  cooperated. 

Because  the  resolution  creating  Pan 
.\merican  Day  eight  years  ago  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  her  repre¬ 
sentative,  Brazil  has  always  commemo¬ 
rated  the  event  with  sjjecial  interest.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  the  leading  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  day  was  organized  by  the 
Brazilian  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women.  It  was  held  on  .\pril  28  at  the 
Itamarati  Palace  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreietn  .\ffairs.  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Aranha,  who  delivered  a  significant  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  he  praised  the  role  of  women 
in  the  promotion  of  the  ideals  of  Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism.  Musical  selections,  recitations, 
and  other  addresses  made  up  the  rest  of 
the  program,  at  which  several  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  were  present.  Men¬ 
tion  should  also  l)e  made  of  the  celebration 
held  by  the  Institute  of  History  and  Geog¬ 
raphy  on  April  13  at  which  Dr.  Rodrigo 
Octavio  Filho  spoke  on  Monroeism  and  Pan 
Americanism. 

In  Santiago,  Chile,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
gave  a  brilliant  program  at  the  Teatro 
Politeama,  which  was  attended  by  several 
thousand  school  children.  In  Valparaiso, 


the  Circulo  Pro-Paz  organized  a  program 
at  the  Teatro  Real  which  included  ad¬ 
dresses  by  the  President  of  the  society, 
Senor  Don  Maximiliano  Salas  Marchan. 
and  Seiior  Don  Manuel  Arteta,  consul  of 
Ecuador.  Recitations  and  musical  num¬ 
bers  and  a  flag  ceremony  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  program,  which  was  attended  by 
the  consuls  of  the  American  republics  ac¬ 
credited  at  Valparaiso,  as  well  as  a  large 
audience.  The  Circulo  also  had  the 
Declaration  on  Principles  of  Inter-.American 
Solidarity  and  Cooperation,  adopted  at  the 
Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference  of  1936, 
printed  in  leaflet  form  and  gave  it  a  wide 
distribution. 

That  Cuba  celebrated  Pan  American 
Day  this  year  more  extensively  than  ever 
before  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Sociedad  Colombista  Pan- 
americana.  At  Santiago  the  celebration 
of  the  day  lasted  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
At  8:30  in  the  morning  of  April  21  the 
consular  corps  laid  a  wreath  at  the  tomb 
of  Marti.  One  hour  later  a  military  pro¬ 
cession,  in  which  units  from  the  .-\rmy, 
the  National  Police  Force,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Fire  Department,  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  schools  were  included,  paraded 
past  the  Provincial  Palace,  in  front  of  which 
w'ere  flying  the  flags  of  the  21  American 
republics.  Later,  Dr.  Angel  Perez  Andre, 
the  Governor  of  Oriente  Province,  gave  a 
reception.  In  the  evening  the  consular 
corps  gave  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
municipal  authorities  and  the  press,  and 
the  day's  festivities  ended  with  a  concert 
at  the  main  square  of  the  city. 

In  Habana  the  commemoration  of  Pan 
American  Day  also  began  with  a  ceremony 
at  the  statue  of  Marti.  After  floral  offer¬ 
ings  were  deposited  by  the  consular  corps, 
Seiior  Arturo  Cobar,  consul  of  Guatemala, 
delivered  a  eulogy  on  the  great  Cuban 
patriot.  In  the  evening  the  National  Am¬ 
phitheater  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
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PAX  AMERICAN  DAY  IN  SAN  CRISTOBAL,  VENEZUELA 
A  public  concert  was  held  as  part  of  the  continental  celebration. 


program  arranged  by  Dr.  .\ntonio  BernfT 
Mendieta,  Mayor  of  Habana,  and  broad¬ 
cast  by  stations  COCO  and  CMCK.  On 
.\pril  14,  the  Rotary  Club  gave  a  luncheon 
at  the  National  Hotel  in  honor  of  the  Pan 
.\inerican  diplomatic  and  consular  corps, 
at  which  Sehor  Ricardo  Gutierrez  Lee, 
Minister  of  Colombia,  and  Dr.  Jose  Perez 
Cubillas.  President  of  the  Club,  delivered 
addresses. 

.■\t  Pinar  del  Rio,  Matanzas,  and  Santa 
Cilara,  open-air  concerts  featuring  music  of 
the  Americas  were  rendered  by  army 
bands.  At  Cardenas,  the  Rotary  Club 
held  a  special  banquet,  and  a  cultural  pro¬ 
gram  was  given  at  the  Liceo.  At  Cama- 
giiey,  station  CMJK  broadcast  the  pro¬ 
gram  organized  by  the  cultural  division  of 
the  municipal  government.  At  Gibara, 
the  local  branch  of  the  Sociedad  Colom- 
bista  Panamericana  joined  with  the  Ro¬ 


tary  Club  of  Holguin,  in  presenting  a  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senor 
Enrique  Ruiz  \Villiams,  Secretary  of  Public 
Works  of  Cuba. 

Reference  to  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  Cuba 
immediately  brings  to  mind  the  leading 
part  played  by  other  clubs  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  international  organization  in  the  an¬ 
nual  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day 
throughout  the  other  twenty  republics  of 
the  continent.  In  Managua,  Nicaragua,  for 
example,  the  Rotary  Club  was  responsible 
for  the  leading  ceremony  of  the  day  in  that 
country,  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives  of  the  American 
countries.  The  Rotary  Club  of  Bahia, 
Brazil,  arranged  a  similar  affair,  with  the 
consuls  of  the  American  republics  as  guests 
of  honor.  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the 
Rotary  Club  heard  an  address  by  Dr. 
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Court'My  of  Kmx  Syndicmte.  loc. 


REBUFFED  .  .  . 

Pan  American  Day:  April  14,  1938 
This  cartoon  was  widely  published  in  l.atin  Aine 


Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  former  President  of 
Panama. 

Other  Rotary  Clubs  which  reported  the 
holding  of  luncheon  meetings  devoted  to 
Pan  American  Day  were  those  at  Santiago, 
Chile;  Villa  Constitucion,  Argentina;  and 
Recife,  Brazil.  At  Chincha,  Peru,  the 
Rotary  Club,  in  collaboration  with  the 
local  school  authorities,  commemorated 
the  day  with  a  program  at  the  Colegio 
Xacional  “Pardo”,  including  the  anthems 
of  the  American  republics  and  several 
speeches,  and  with  a  parade  in  which  more 
than  1,000  students  took  part.  .\t  La 
Ligua,  Chile,  the  Rotary  C'lub  also  coop¬ 


erated  with  the  hx-al  secondary  schools  in 
the  presentation  of  a  program  at  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Theatre. 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies 
calling  attention  to  the  significance  of 
Pan  .American  Day  was  the  press.  Fea¬ 
ture  articles,  news  stories,  editorials,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  cartoons,  all  aided  in  bringing 
to  the  public’s  mind  the  spirit  of  friendli¬ 
ness  and  cooperation  characterizing  inter- 
.American  relations.  .An  eloquent  example 
of  the  continent's  unity  of  thought  regard¬ 
ing  its  common  problems  and  aspirations 
was  the  unanimity  with  which  newspapers 
throughout  the  diflerent  countries  com- 
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mcnioci  on  President  Roosevelt's  Pan 
American  Day  speech.  In  a  typical  edi¬ 
torial  El  Tiernpo  of  Bogota  stated: 

For  those  poor  in  spirit,  for  those  defeatists  who, 
jonfnsed  by  their  own  cowardice,  have  converted 
themselves  into  idolaters  of  violence,  clamoring 
for  someone  to  relieve  them  of  the  onerous  burden 
of  liberty,  President  Roosevelt's  address  on  the 
(Kcasion  of  Pan  American  Day  ought  to  be  a 
lesson  and  warning  .  .  .  Roosevelt's  voice  is 
this  time  the  voice  of  America’s  democratic  con¬ 
science. 

.Several  papers,  including  La  Prensa  of 
Managua,  El  Telegrqfo  of  Guayaquil,  and 
El  Comercio  of  Quito,  devoted  full  pages  to 
feature  articles  on  Pan  American  Day. 
In  Brazil,  all  the  papers  of  the  capital  and 
of  other  cities  gave  full  publicity  to  the 
concert  given  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  April  t,  at  which  Noemi  Bittencourt, 
a  distinguished  Brazilian  pianist,  was 
guest  artist.  The  April  numbers  of  The 
Dominican  Republic  and  Colombia,  monthly 
magazines  published  respectively  by  the 
Dominican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Colombian- 
.\merican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  were 
lx)th  dedicated  to  Pan  American  Day.  In 
an  editorial  on  April  13  the  Honduran 
paper  El  Cronista  took  occasion  to  point 
out  the  psychological  importance,  to  the 
consolidation  and  strengthening  of  the  ties 
uniting  the  American  republics,  of  cele¬ 
brating  such  a  festival  as  Pan  American 
Day.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  La 
Opinion's  Pan  American  Day  editorial 
urged  the  creation  of  an  American  League 
of  Nations. 

In  1938,  as  in  former  years,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day  centered  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  schools  of  the  continent.  In 
Bogota,  C'olombia,  April  14  was  made  the 
occasion  for  naming  a  number  of  schools 
for  each  one  of  the  American  republics 
which  had  not  been  honored  previously 
in  this  manner.  In  the  schools  thus  dedi- 
[  cated,  appropriate  ceremonies  were  held. 


to  which  were  invited  the  respective  dip¬ 
lomatic  or  consular  representatives  of  the 
countries  for  which  the  various  schools 
were  named. 

From  El  Salvador  Sehor  D.  Rosales, 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  wrote: 
‘’The  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day 
was  carried  through  in  the  schools  with  the 
reading  of  essays  on  the  neighboring 
republics,  selections  of  American  litera¬ 
ture.  musical  numbers,  speeches  on  the 
origin  of  Pan  .American  Day,  athletic  con¬ 
tests.  etc.” 

At  A'ictoria,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Espirito  Santo,  Brazil,  appropriate  cere¬ 
monies  were  held  in  most  of  the  public  and 
private  schools.  One  of  the  outstanding 
celebrations  was  that  held  at  the  college  of 
Nossa  Senhora  Auxiliadora,  on  April  11, 
at  which  the  consuls  of  the  American 
republics  were  present.  According  to  a 
communication  received  from  Mr.  R.  J. 

C  larke,  American  vice-consul,  the  program 
included  addresses  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  one  of  the  students,  several 
anthems,  recitations,  and  a  dramatiza¬ 
tion. 

In  Calabozo,  Venezuela,  the  students  of 
the  schools  took  part  in  a  parade,  laid  a 
wreath  before  the  statue  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
and  gave  a  program  at  the  Carlos  J.  Bello 
school.  The  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica  in  San 
Jose  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting 
literary-musical  soiree,  attended  by  several 
of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  representatives,  and  presided  over 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Senor  A. 
Aguilar  Machado.  La  0/)/nion  of  Trujillo 
City,  Dominican  Republic,  reported:  “Pan 
American  Day,  celebrated  this  year  on  Fri¬ 
day,  .April  8,  was  observed  in  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  manner  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Republic,  according  to  telephonic  infor¬ 
mation  received  at  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Fine  .Arts.” 

.Among  the  schools  of  Santiago,  Chile, 
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Couneay  of  R.  Clarke 


A  SCHOOL  CELEBRATION  IN  BRAZIL 


Students  of  C^rmo  College  in  Victoria  depicting  the  twenty-one  republics  in  the  1938  celebration  of 

Pan  American  Dav. 


especially  deserving  of  mention  is  Normal 
School  No.  1,  under  the  direction  of 
Sehora  Doha  Gertrudis  Munoz  de  Eben- 
sperger,  which  held  a  series  of  assemblies, 
each  in  honor  of  an  .American  republic. 
In  Valparaiso,  according  to  the  news¬ 
paper  La  Union,  “the  most  successful  cele¬ 
bration  w’as  that  held  at  Liceo  No.  2  for 
girls,”  under  the  direction  of  Sehora  Doha 
.Matilde  Brandau  de  Ross.  In  Buenos 
.\ires,  the  Colegio  Nacional  Central  heard 
an  address  by  Dr.  Ruben  Dario,  Charge 
d’ Affaires  of  Nicaragua.  .School  No.  1  for 
lx)ys  at  Talara,  Peru,  had  an  interesting 
program,  featured  by  a  tree  planting 
ceremony,  reports  Sehor  L.  A.  Valderrama 
Baca. 

Have  Pan  American  Day  celebrations 
any  educational  value?  Expressing  the 
sentiments  felt  by  thousands  of  her  col¬ 


leagues  throughout  the  continent,  with 
reference  to  this  point,  Sehora  Doha 
Francisca  F.  v.d.  Quintana,  principal  of 
Public  School  No.  4  of  Santiago,  Cuba, 
wrote:  “The  instruction  imparted  in  this 
manner  has  been  extremely  valuable  and 
of  real  interest  to  the  students.” 

At  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  the  National 
Theatre  was  the  scene  of  what  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  elaborate  Pan  American 
Day  celebration  held  anywhere  in  the  con-  f 
tinent.  Organized  by  the  students  andl 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  Sehor  Don  Y.  Trinidad  Zava-f 
la,  C;hicf  of  the  Department  of  Primai  " 
Education,  the  program,  which  was  of  fourL 
hours’  duration,  included  an  address  by  | 
one  of  the  teachers,  a  play,  and  numerous  f 
songs,  dances  and  recitations.  At  Vega[^ 
Baja,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Santiago  R.  Palmer| 
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school  also  gave  a  comprehensive  program, 
consisting  of  33  different  numbers. 

In  a  demonstrative  gesture  of  friendship 
and  solidarity,  the  students  of  the  Moises 
S.  Bertoni  school,  at  Yaguaron,  Paraguay, 
sent  a  letter  of  salutation,  with  some  70 
signatures,  to  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  .\merican  Union.  Two  schools  in 
Joao  Neiva,  Brazil,  did  likewise.  From 
the  students  of  the  Ignacio  Agramonte 
school  in  Habana,  was  received  a  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrated  album  on  Cuba.  Several  of 
the  schools  in  San  Jose  and  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  under  a  project  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
B.  B.  Saunders,  state  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Americas  of  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  International  League  for  Peace, 
sent  collections  of  dolls,  each  costumed 
differently,  to  schools  in  Colombia,  Peru, 
.Mexico,  and  Chile. 

In  the  United  States,  Pan  .\mcrican  Day 
was  celebrated  not  only  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  but  also  in  many  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  At  the  University 
of  California,  the  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  paid  particular  attention 
to  Pan  .American  affairs  throughout  the 
whole  year,  and  beginning  on  .'\pril  4  and 
continuing  for  six  weeks  it  presented  a 
series  of  lectures  on  The  Civilization  of  the 
Americas.  On  April  14,  the  tri-weekly  uni¬ 
versity  radio  broadcast  was  devoted  to  Pan 
.American  Day. 

In  Chicago,  April  14  marked  the  official 
inauguration  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Forum 
for  Pan  American  Friendship  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College. 
Several  of  the  Latin  American  consuls 
were  in  attendance  and  Dr.  J.  Fred  Rippy, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  delivered  an 
address.  Other  institutions  which  reported 
the  holding  of  Pan  American  Day  cele¬ 
brations  were  the  University  of  Illinois; 
Baylor  Univserity  at  Waco,  Texas;  Mt. 
Holyoke  College;  and  Our  Lady  of  Vic¬ 
tory  College  at  Fort  Worth,  'I’exas.  Stu¬ 


dents  at  the  latter  school,  under  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  guidance  of  Sister  Mary  St. 
Patrick,  head  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Sciences  and  author  of  a  Primer  on  Pan 
.Americanism  (one  of  the  pamphlets  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Union  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Dav'  of  the  Americas), 
published  a  special  souvenir  booklet  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  ideal  of  continental  unity. 

Reports  were  received  from  several 
countries  of  the  coupling  of  the  observance 
of  Pan  American  Day  with  other  cere¬ 
monies.  In  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  the 
event  was  celebrated  jointly  with  the  1 25th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city, 
on  .April  7.  .A  parade  was  held  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  with  all  the  schools 
of  Barranquilla  participating.  Each  .Amer¬ 
ican  republic  was  represented  by  a  different 
school,  and  all  the  students  of  each  school 
carried  small  flags  of  the  country  they  rep¬ 
resented.  The  parade  terminated  at  the 
City  Hall,  where  Mayor  Rafael  Fernandez 
Diaz  delivered  an  address.  The  city’s 
celebration  ended  with  an  open-air  concert 
and  fireworks. 

In  Quito,  Ecuador,  the  Simon  Bolivar 
school  celebrated  the  day  with  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  Pan  .American  library.  Sweet 
Briar  College,  in  A’irginia,  combined  its 
annual  May  Day  celebration  on  May  7, 
with  a  Pan  .American  Festival.  The  entire 
student  body  was  in  costume  and  took 
part  in  the  festival,  which  portrayed  the 
coming  of  the  white  races  to  North  and 
South  .America,  by  means  of  dances,  panto¬ 
mimes,  games,  music  and  plays.  In  six 
countries  announcement  was  made  on  Pan 
■American  Day  of  the  winners  of  the  essay 
contests  on  the  benefits  of  good  roads, 
sponsored  by  the  Pan  .American  Confeder¬ 
ation  for  Highway  Education. 

.Another  important  agency  taking  part 
in  the  continental  celebration  of  Pan 
.American  Day  was  the  radio,  special 
programs  being  presented  in  most  of  the 
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Courtesy  of  Alberto  Sey&a  Vidaurre 


A  PERUVIAN  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY  COMMEMORATES  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 
The  Geographic  Society  of  Lima  held  a  special  meeting  in  the  National  Library  building. 


capital  cities,  and  also  in  many  smaller 
ones.  In  Ashtabula.  Ohio,  for  e.xample, 
station  WICA  broadcast  a  program  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  students  of  the  local  high 
school,  and  in  Bogota,  Colombia,  the 
Xueva  Granada  station  AJ3  ABD  gave  a 
two  hour  program  consisting  of  several 
musical  numbers  and  a  talk  by  Senorita 
Georgina  Fletcher. 

The  most  elaborate  radio  program  pre¬ 
sented  anywhere  in  the  continent  was 
probably  that  broadcast  by  station  OAX4I 
of  Radio  Internacional  S.  A.  rjf  Lima, 
Peru,  on  April  12.  The  program,  which 
lasted  six  hours,  was  begun  with  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Sehor  Alljerto  Sayan  Vidaurre, 
and  thereafter  consisted  of  music  of  each 
(jf  the  21  American  republics,  15  minutes 
l>eing  allotted  to  each  country,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  time  for  the  playing  of  the  respective 
national  anthems  and  two  or  three  addi¬ 
tional  numl>ers. 

The  highlight  of  Lima’s  celebration  of 


Pan  .American  Day,  however,  was  the 
program  broadcast  throughout  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  Radio  Nacional,  in  w'hich  the 
Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Carlos  Concha,  and 
the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  Laurence  A.  Steinhardt,  delivered 
significant  addresses.  Ambassador  Stein¬ 
hardt  urged  that  public  opinion  in  America 
be  marshalled  against  “those  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  the  law  of  the  jungle  is  Man’s  des¬ 
tiny”  and  that  “persistent  efforts  by  means 
of  radio,  subsidized  news  agencies,  con¬ 
trolled  press  and  other  means  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  to  impress  us  with  the  doubtful  at¬ 
tractions  of  supposedly  newly  discovered 
forms  of  government — all  akin  in  destroy¬ 
ing  lilxTty  and  freedom  of  thought — 
should  fall  on  barren  soil  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.”  Dr.  Concha  praised  President 
Roosevelt’s  Good  Neighbor  policy  and 
stated:  “Those  who  imagine  that  the 
bonds  uniting  the  nations  of  America  are 
the  artificial  creation  of  either  politics  or 
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diplomacy  ignore  our  history  and  fail  to 
take  into  account  the  very  essence  of  our 
sociology.”  Peru,  added  Dr.  Concha, 
“ahvays  desirous  of  promoting  the  ideal  of 
continental  peace,  sees  in  Pan  .American 
Day  a  high  symbol  of  everlasting  fraternity, 
and  celebrates  it  fully  conscious  of  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
American  nations.” 

Thus  spoke  the  voice  of  .America  in 
.April  last,  as  students  and  statesmen, 
journalists  and  merchants,  joined  in  pay¬ 


ing  homage  to  the  spirit  of  continental 
solidarity.  The  significance  of  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Pan  .American  Day  in  1938  was 
forcefully  summarized  by  Senor  .Abraham 
Martinez,  editor  of  the  magazine  Colombia, 
in  the  following  words: 

In  celebrating  Pan  .American  Day  this  year 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  ever  before,  twenty- 
one  nations  of  the  .Americas  have  expressed  elo¬ 
quently  their  full  endorsement  of  the  ideals  of 
Pan  .Americanism,  the  one  and  only  barricade 
that  can  protect  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
the  assaults  of  the  foes  of  Liberty  and  Democracy 


The  Venezuelan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


Inaugurated  by  President  Eleazar  Lopez 
Contreras  and  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Dr.  Rafael  Ernesto  Lopez,  the  Museum  of 
Fine  .Arts  has  Ijeen  installed  in  a  spacious 
Iniilding  of  sober  architectural  beauty, 
which  is  an  ornament  to  Caracas.  In  its 
various  rooms  the  public  may  admire  the 
work  of  the  great  V'enezuelan  painters  of 
the  past,  such  as  Tovar  y  Tovar,  Michc- 
lena,  Rojas  and  Herrera  Loro  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Venezuelan  artists  of  today  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  pro¬ 
fession.  .A  special  room  has  been  devoted 
to  the  works  of  foreign  artists  who  influ¬ 
enced  the  development  of  painting  in 
Venezuela. 

The  creation  of  a  museum  representa¬ 
tive  of  national  art  testifies  to  a  long  and 
fruitful  artistic  tradition  in  Venezuela,  says 
El  Universal  of  Caracas.  .As  early  as  1794 
Jose  Rodriguez  Rendon,  a  native  of  Santa 
Ines  de  Cumana,  was  one  of  the  students 
to  whom  the  Spanish  government  hatl 
granted  scholarships  to  study  painting  at 
.Madrid.  .Although,  so  far  as  is  known,  he 
was  the  first  Venezuelan  to  distinguish 


himself  in  this  art,  many  families  cherish 
ancestral  portraits  which  were  the  work  of 
slaves  who,  although  untrained  in  crafts¬ 
manship,  painted  their  masters  and  put 
into  their  efforts  a  naive  charming  fresh¬ 
ness  which  is  the  delight  of  connoisseurs. 
In  the  churches  and  private  collections  of 
A'enczucla  may  also  be  found  a  great 
number  of  religious  paintings,  dating  from 
colonial  days,  the  Venezuelan  origin  of 
which  is  undeniable  Itecause  of  similarity 
in  execution,  especially  those  showing  the 
influence  of  Campeche,  a  Puerto  Rican 
painter  who  lived  and  worked  in  Caracas 
for  many  years  aixmt  the  middle  of  the 
win  century. 

I  he  artistic  tradition  in  Venezuela  was 
carried  on  by  Pedro  Lovera,  Joaquin  Sosa. 
.Antonio  Jose  Carranza,  the  Martinez 
lirothers  (Geronimo  and  Celestino),  Car- 
melo  Fernandez,  and  Juan  Bautista 
l^galde,  the  last  of  the  masters  of  Spanish 
miniature  painting,  to  mention  some  of 
those  who  during  the  first  years  of  the 
republic  kept  alive  an  intcre.st  in  the  arts. 
Differences  in  jicrsonality,  period  and  in- 
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dividual  talent  mark  the  work  of  these  men 
but  in  their  paintings  may  be  found  what 
has  been  termed  the  characteristics  of 
Venezuelan  painting;  “Delicacy,  modera¬ 
tion,  a  love  of  light,  a  marked  preference 
for  clear  and  precise  expression  with  an 
instintive  fear  of  too  violent  contrasts.” 
In  the  eyes  of  Venezuelans  no  painter  ex¬ 
emplifies  these  qualities  better  than  Martin 
Tovar  y  Tovar,  the  painter  of  famous  bat¬ 
tles  in  the  wars  of  Spanish  American  inde- 
{jendence. 

The  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
not  rich  in  paintings  by  Tovar  but  his 
best  and  most  representative  work  is  ad¬ 
mired  daily  by  visitors  to  the  public 
buildings  of  Caracas.  In  the  mind  of 
every  Venezuelan  the  name  of  Tovar  is 
associated  with  that  of  Cristobal  Rojas 
and  Arturo  Michelena,  of  whose  work 
there  are  abundant  examples  in  the  mu¬ 


seum.  The  generation  of  Rojas  and 
Michelena,  w’hich  also  produced  painters 
of  the  caliber  of  Antonio  Herrera  Toro. 
Carlos  Rivero  Sanavria  and  Emilio 
Maury,  was  succeeded  by  one  which 
sought  to  increase  its  knowledge  of  the 
\*enezuelan  landscape  and  types.  The 
struggle  against  an  unpropitious  environ¬ 
ment  broke  the  life  of  men  of  uncommon 
talent  like  Francisco  Sanchez  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  Valdes;  others  later  achieved  fame. 
Renewed  encouragement,  however,  was 
given  to  V'enezuelan  art  when  a  group  of 
artists  founded  the  Ctrculo  de  Bellas  Artes 
in  1913.  The  Museum  has  acquired  the 
work  of  most  of  these  contemporary 
artists  and  has  added  to  them  those  of 
two  foreign  painters,  Samys  Miitzner  and 
Emilio  Boggio,  who  visited  Caracas  and 
taught  and  encouraged  modern  Venezue¬ 
lan  painters. 
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Latin  America 

and  the  Guggenheim  Fellowships 


The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation  has  announced  the  ninth  list 
of  Latin  Americans  awarded  fellowships 
for  advanced  studies  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  first  time  artists  are  included  in 
this  list,  two  of  them  figuring  in  the  1938- 
39  grants. 

The  ten  individuals  receiving  grants  for 
the  coming  year  are  as  follows; 

Conrado  Federico  Asenjo,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  School  of  Tropical 
.Medicine,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  con¬ 
tinue  chemical  studies  of  medicinal  and 
jxiisonous  plants  of  the  Antilles. 

Carlos  Garcia  Robiou,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  anthropology.  University  of 
Habana,  Cuba,  to  continue  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  and  ethnological  study  of  pre- 
Colombian  specimens  from  Cuba  in 
United  States  museums. 

Carlos  Graef  Fernandez,  professor  of 
mathematics,  School  of  Physical  and 
Mathematical  Sciences,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  to  study  cosmic  rays. 

Joaquin  Luco  N'alcnzuela,  chief  of  prac¬ 
tical  studies  and  associate  professor  of 
psychology.  Catholic  University  of  Chile, 
to  continue  the  study  of  experimental 
psychology. 

Dr.  Alberto  Marsal,  alternate  professor 
of  bio-chemistry,  School  of  Medicine  of 
the  National  University  of  Cordoba, 
.\rgentina,  to  continue  the  biochemical 
study  of  experimental  hyperthyreosis. 

Joaquin  Maass  y  Patino,  professor  of 
surgical  pathology.  National  University 
of  Mexico,  for  neuro-surgical  research. 

Pedro  Martinez-Esteve,  in  charge  of 
research.  Physiological  Institute  of  the 


National  University  of  Cordoba,  Argentina, 
to  study  the  physiology  of  reproduction. 

Leopoldo  Mendez,  artist,  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  to  make  a  series  of  woodcuts  and 
lithographs  on  industry  and  natural 
science  in  the  United  States. 

Carlos  Munoz  Pizarro,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  botany,  University  of  Chile, 
Santiago,  to  study  systematic  botany  at 
Harvard  University,  with  emphasis  on 
certain  forage  plants  peculiar  to  Chile. 

Daniel  Serra  Badue,  painter,  Santiago, 
Cuba,  to  do  original  work. 

In  an  earlier  announcement  of  residents 
of  the  United  States  to  whom  fellowships 
had  been  awarded,  four  of  the  awards  were 
for  work  in  America  outside  this  country. 
Those  who  will  work  on  projects  connected 
with  Latin  America  are: 

Dr.  Sherburne  Friend  Cook,  associate 
professor  of  physiology.  University  of 
California,  to  study  the  influence,  bio¬ 
logically,  of  the  influx  of  western  European 
civilization  on  the  indigenous  population 
of  Spanish  America. 

Dr.  Alfred  Metrau,  anthropologist. 
Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  and  lecturer 
in  anthropology.  University  of  California, 
to  carry  on  anthropological  research 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 

Carlos  Chavez,  composer  and  conductor 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  to  do  creative  work  in 
musical  composition. 

Lu  Duble,  instructor  in  sculpture  in  the 
Dalton  Schools.  New  York,  and  in  the 
Bonnet  School,  Millbrook,  New  York,  to 
make  sculptures  based  on  West  Indian 
negro  dances  and  folk  ways. 
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American  direct  investments  in 
foreign  countries — igg6 

Under  this  title  the  Bureau  of  f  oreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  has 
recently  issued  a  publication  prepared  by 
Paul  D.  Dickens,  Economic  Analyist,  Fin¬ 
ance  Division,  who  says  in  the  intnxluc- 
lion; 

“This  is  the  second  study  of  the  statistical 
aspects  of  American  direct  investments  in 
foreign  countries  to  lx;  undertaken  Ijy  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  first,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1930,  related  to  the  status  of  the 
investments  as  of  the  end  of  1929.  The 
present  bulletin  relates  to  the  end  of  1936. 
While  a  few  differences  exist  Ijetween  the 
two  bulletins,  the  sources  of  data  and  the 
methods  of  compilation  and  presentation 
arc  sufficiently  similar  to  permit  some 
544 


analysis  of  the  changes  that  took  place 
during  the  intervening  years. 

“Changes  during  those  7  years,  in  the 
type,  value,  and  distribution  of  the  invest¬ 
ments,  were  numerous.  One  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  change  was  the 
depression  which  by  1931  had  become 
world-wide.  That  depression  resulted  in 
the  failure  or  liquidation  of  many  enter¬ 
prises  and  in  the  reduction  of  the  net 
worth  of  many  others  as  a  consequence  of 
losses  incurred.  The  results  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  were  not  limited,  however,  to  the 
direct  effects  upon  the  profits  of  business. 
There  was  a  very  significant  effect  on  the 
values  of  foreign  currencies,  relative  to 
the  dollar,  and  u|X)n  the  policies  of  foreign 
governments  affecting  the  investments  of 
.\mcrican  corporations.  The  changes 
were  not  confined  to  reductions  resulting 
from  the  depression,  however.  For  ex- 
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ample,  many  new  investments  were  made 
and  many  old  ones  were  expanded.’* 

The  following  paragraphs  and  tables 
are  quoted  from  the  report: 

'I'he  total  value  of  American  direct  in¬ 
vestments  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  end 


of  1936,  amounted  to  $6,691,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $7,528,000,000  at  the  end 
of  1929,  a  net  decline  of  11  percent  during 
the  7-year  period.  The  1936  estimate  is 
shown,  by  geographic  areas,  together  with 
the  1929  estimates,  in  the  table  below: 


Aiiifrican  direct  ini  estmeuli  in  foreign  countries,  by  geographic  areas,  end  of  1929  and  of  1936 
(In  millinns  of  dnllar!^] 


(itMigrapliic  areas 

nm 

(’■eograpbii- areas 

j  itrjy  , 

Canada  and  Newfoundland . 

•  2.010 

1.952  1 

•Asia . 

395 

417 

Euiop<- . 

1,353 

1,245  ; 

1  .Australia  and  .New  Zealand  .  .  . 

149 

111 

West  Indies . 

1.054 

753 

International . 

. . 1 

26 

Central  .America  and  Mexico .  .  . 

917 

628  i 

1 - i 

— 

South  .America . 

1.  548 

1,466 

Total . 

.i  7,528  ‘ 

6.  691 

•Africa . 

102 

93 

•  After  adding  $j0, 000, 000  to  tlie  original  estimute  for  investments  in  insurani'e  branches  and  affiliates  which  were  not  includeil 
in  tile  lOLN  study. 


In  each  geographic  area,  except  Asia, 
.\merican  direct  investments  declined  from 
the  1929  estimate.  The  increase  in  .-^sia 
amounted  to  only  $22,000,000,  or  5  per¬ 
cent.  It  was  accounted  for  largely  by  the 
increase  in  investments  in  petroleum  en¬ 
terprises.  The  declines  in  Canada,  Europe, 
South  .America,  and  .Africa  were  quite 
small  less  than  10  percent.  The  West 
Indies,  Central  .America  and  Mexico,  and 
.Australia  showed  declines  of  from  25  to  33 
[lercent,  due  in  the  first  two  areas  to  drastic 
reorganizations  and  revaluations  in  agri¬ 
cultural  and  petroleum  enterprises,  and  in 
the  last-named  area  to  more  general  causes. 

C’anada  and  Newfoundland,  with  invest¬ 
ments  amounting  to  $1,952,000,000,  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  first  place.  South  .Amer¬ 
ica  and  Europe,  with  totals  of  $1,466,- 
600,000  and  $1,245,000,000,  were  second 
and  third,  respectively.  The  West  Indies, 
(■entral  .America  and  Mexico,  and  .Asia 
followed  as  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  Oceania 
and  .Africa  were  definitely  t)f  minor  im- 
portiince,  based  on  the  total  value  of  the 
•American  interest. 


On  a  by-country  basis,  Canada  far  out¬ 
ranked  all  others.  Cuba,  Chile,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  that  order, 
were  next  in  size.  The  only  change  in 
order  among  these  five  countries  from  1929 
to  1936  was  that  Chile  rose  from  fifth  to 
third  place. 

Latin  .America 

•American  direct  investments  in  Latin 
•America  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1936,  to 
$2,847,000,000.  That  total  represented  a 
decline  of  alxmt  20  percent  from  the  1929 
estimate  of  $3,519,000,000.  The  sharp 
drop  in  the  valuation  of  Cuban,  Mexican, 
and  Central  .American  agricultural  prop¬ 
erties  and  Mexican  petroleum  enterprises 
was  responsible  for  aliout  three-fourths  of 
the  reduction. 

The  production  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials — sugar,  fruit,  petroleum,  min¬ 
erals — accounted  for  54  percent  of  the 
total  investments,  as  is  shown  on  page  546. 
Manufacturing  and  the  distribution  of 
manufactured  goods,  exclusive  of  j^etrole- 
um.  accounted  for  slightlv  less  than  10 
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I  IncUulnl  in  ‘■.MiMTlIanpoiis.” 

>  Inclinlos  IlahaniHS,  Ilprniiiila,  Jamaica.  Nrllicriands  West  Inilic;.  Triniilad,  ntnl  (ho  Kronch  West  Indies. 

>  The  column  totals  inchtde  numher  anil  value  for  those  items  covered  by  footnote  (,  which  items  are  not,  of  course,  included  in  the  totals  for  ‘•Miscellaneous.' 
<  Including  an  omission  estimate  of  $10,000,000  for  Mexican  border  enterprises. 

•  British  and  French  Guiana  and  Surinam. 
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percent  of  the  total.  Public  utilities  con¬ 
stituted  one-third  of  the  direct  investments 
in  Latin  America  and  formed  the  only 
^roup  in  which  there  was  an  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  7  years  from  1930  to  1936,  inclusive. 

Because  of  the  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  the  investments  the  discussion  that 
follows  has  been  divided  into  three  parts — 
the  West  Indies,  Central  .America  and 
Mexico,  and  South  .\merica. 

MVi/  Indies 

Dominant  among  .American  investments 
in  the  VV’est  Indies  were  those  in  Cuba, 
with  5666,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  5753,- 
000,000.  Even  that  total,  which  gave 
Cuba  second  rank  among  the  countries  of 
the  world  in  the  total  direct  investments, 
was  5253,000,000  below  the  1929  estimate. 
Sugar  plantations  and  centrals,  of  which 
one  always  thinks  when  investments  in 
Cuba  are  mentioned,  accounted  for  only 
5240,000,000  of  the  total  and  were  second 
to  public  utility  and  transportation  enter¬ 
prises. 

.\s  late  as  1928,  .'\merican  interests  in 
Cuban  sugar  were  privately  estimated, 
after  careful  study,  at  5600,000,000.* 
The  Commerce  Department’s  1929  esti¬ 
mate  of  5544,000,000  included  555,000,000 
of  preferred  stock  and  5125,000,000  of 
bonds,  debentures,  and  notes.  In  the 
process  of  reorganizing,  which  started 
about  1930,  preferred  stock  was  reduced  to 
about  525,000,000  and  bonds  to  555,- 
000,000.  Furthermore,  that  process  in¬ 
volved  the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  equity  intere.sts.  Most  of  the  sugar 
companies  had  been  reorganized  by  the 
end  of  1936,  and  further  drastic  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  stated  value  of  their  securities 
arc  not  to  be  anticipated  in  the  near 
future.  Other  investments  in  agriculture 
did  not  change  greatly. 

’  Jrnks,  Inland  11. ,  Our  Cuban  Colony,  p.  2S4. 
\nv  York,  1928. 


The  increase  in  investments  in  public- 
utility  and  railroad  enterprises  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  no  other  basis  than  that  of 
a  change  in  the  basis  of  valuation.  It  is 
possible  that  the  valuation  used  in  1929 
was  too  low,  or  that  the  one  used  in  1936 
was  too  high,  or  both.  Manufacturing 
enterprises  in  Cuba  comprised  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total.  The  reduction  from 
the  1929  estimate  occurred  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  products. 

.American  investments  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  Haiti  were  principally  agri¬ 
cultural  and  were  affected  by  the  same 
conditions  that  were  noted  concerning 
Cuba. 

-Another  type  of  investment,  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  estimates,  might  have  been 
of  some  importance — namely,  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  -American  citizens  domiciled  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  known  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  businesses  of  moderate 
size  in  Havana  were  of  this  type.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  measure  such  invest¬ 
ments,  because  they  did  not  come  within 
the  definition  of  direct  investments. 

Central  America  and  Mexico 

Mexico  was  fourth  in  the  size  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  direct  investments,  with  a  total  of 
5479,000,000  at  the  end  of  1936.  This 
represented  a  decline  of  5203,000.000,  or 
about  30  percent,  from  the  1929  estimate. 
The  sharp  reductions  in  the  value  of  pe¬ 
troleum  and  agricultural  investments  were 
most  significant.  Manufacturing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  were  the  only  industrial  groups 
that  increased — and  they  but  slightly. 

Mining  and  smelting  continued  as  the 
most  important  field  for  .American  direct 
investments  in  Mexico,  as  is  shown  on  page 
546.  3Vhile  the  group  dropped  in  value 
only  517,000,000,  to  5213.000,000  in  1936, 
almost  half  of  the  mining  companies 
carried  in  the  1929  list  were  subsequently 
eliminated.  It  was  the  small  companies 
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that  found  it  impossible  to  adjust  their 
business  to  the  conditions  existing  during 
the  intervening  years.  Some  of  these  small 
companies  had  their  origin  far  back  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  .\lthough  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  completely  accurate 
break-down  according  to  the  mineral 
jjrcxluced,  the  data  indicated  that  precious 
metals  were  the  principal  product  of  com¬ 
panies  with  interests  totaling  SI  19,0fX),000. 
.\11  other  minerals,  particularly  copper, 
involved  investments  of  $94,000,000. 

Public  utilities  and  railroads  were  second 
in  the  value  of  American  investments, 
amounting  to  $148,000,000.  Electric  and 
gas  utilities,  railroads,  and  communica¬ 
tion  systems,  in  order  of  importance, 
entered  into  that  total.  Railroads  ac¬ 
counted  for  practically  all  of  the  decline 
of  $16,000,000  from  the  1929  total. 

Direct  investments  in  the  Mexican  jjctro- 
leum  industry  at  the  end  of  1936  amounted 
to  $69,000,000.  Ihe  estimate  as  of  the 
<-nd  of  1929  was  $200,000,000,  but  the 
latter  figure  included  an  omission  estimate 
of  $50,0IX),00f)  which,  in  view  of  the  com- 
ph'ieness  of  the  available  data,  it  was  not 


thought  necessary  to  make  in  the  present 
study.  In  other  words,  reported  data  in 
1929  amounted  to  $150,000,000  as  against 
$69,000,000  in  1936.  This  reduction  ap¬ 
parently  represented  a  recognition  of  the 
effect  of  economic  and  political  influences 
on  the  value  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  statistics  of  petroleum  production 
suggest  that  such  recognition  w'as  some¬ 
what  Itelatcd.'^  The  process  of  writing 
down  these  investments,  which  were  at 
one  time  estimated  as  high  as  $408,(KXl,- 
000,*  had,  however,  prcK'eeded  quite  far 
by  the  end  of  1936. 

.\o  other  industry  represented  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  total  American  in¬ 
vestments.  It  w’as  thought  necessary  to 
enter  an  omission  estimate  of  $10,000,000 

2 1‘ftrolrum  production  in  Mexico  had  Jallenciff  sharpl) 
during  the  early  192l)'s  and  has  fallen  ojf  since  that 
lime,  as  shott  n  by  the  Jollowing  statistics;  1021-25  at- 
erage,  15ti,()')S,()(M)  barrels;  102(i-30  arerage,  57,7S2.- 
OOi)  barrels;  102*1,  41,(m,rXIO  barrels;  10.11,  3S,172.- 
I XX)  barrels;  10.15,  4(),2.i.5,(XXt  barrels;  1036, 

<XX)  barrels. 

^  H  inkler,  .Max,  Investments  of  United  Slates  Capi¬ 
tal  in  Latin  .imerica,  p.  224.  World  Peace  Founda¬ 
tion,  Poston,  V12S.  Part  oj  the  differences  beliieen  tkr 
estimates  cited  and  others  in  current  use  mar  be  accoiinleil 
for  by  variations  in  the  bases  of  valuation. 
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to  represent  the  border  investments  of 
Americans.  Information  regarding  these 
ixirder  enterprises  could  not  be  obtained 
by  the  questionnaire  method,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  seldom  owned  by  American 
corporations.  The  investments  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  domiciled  in  Mexico  were  not 
included  in  these  totals. 

Investments  in  Central  America  de¬ 
clined  in  all  instances  from  the  1929 
totals.  This  was  the  result  of  adjustments 
to  balance-sheet  values  during  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  of  other  technical  differences  in 
the  methods  employed.  The  sale  and  the 
liquidation  of  old  investments  had  rela¬ 
tively  little  influence  on  these  figures. 

Soulh  Anmua 

.\t  $1,466,000,000  American  direct  in¬ 
vestments  in  South  America  as  of  the  end 
of  1936  had  declined  but  little  from  1929, 
compared  with  the  declines  noted  in  the 
IVest  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  .Amer¬ 
ica.  .As  in  other  parts  of  Latin  .America, 
more  than  half  of  the  total  was  invested  in 
the  production  of  raw  materials.  Mining 
and  smelting,  petroleum,  and  public  utili¬ 


ties  were  the  first  three  groups  in  value. 
Manufacturing  and  distribution  establish¬ 
ments  were  concentrated  to  a  substantial 
degree  in  .Argentina  and  Brazil. 

.Argentina,  with  a  total  of  $348,000,000, 
was  second  among  the  South  .American 
countries  in  the  total  of  direct  investments, 
but  first  as  regards  .American  manufactur¬ 
ing,  distribution,  and  public-utility  inter¬ 
ests.  This  situation  reflected  the  stage  of 
development  which  had  been  reached  by 
.Argentina.  The  absence  of  large  invest¬ 
ments  in  raw-material  production  was,  of 
course,  primarily  a  result  of  the  lack  of  re¬ 
sources  currently  available  for  mass  ex¬ 
ploitation.  The  very  small  increase  in  the 
value  of  manufacturing  interests  was  the 
result  of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
f)er  of  such  investments,  less  the  reduction 
in  the  rejxirted  investments  in  meat-pack¬ 
ing  enterprises.  I'here  was  in  fact  a  firoad- 
ening  of  the  range  of  commodities  manu¬ 
factured  in  .Argentina,  and  fairly  large  in¬ 
vestments  were  involved  in  some  of  the 
new  plants. 

Brazil,  with  investments  totaling  $194.- 
00(1,00(1,  followed  closely  the  pattern  out- 
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lined  for  Argentina.  Public-utility  invest¬ 
ments  were  first  in  value,  followed  by 
manufacturing.  In  each  of  these  groups 
Brazil  was  second  among  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  Only  in  Uruguay  did 
manufacturing  interests  comprise  a  larger 
part  of  the  total. 

American  direct  investments  in  Chile 
amounted  to  $484,000,000.  Almost  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  was  employed  in  mining 


and  smelting — copper  and  nitrates  par¬ 
ticularly.  .A  considerable  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  this  industrial  group,  from  $331,- 
000,000  in  1929  to  a  total  of  $383,000,000 
in  1936,  was  due  to  the  omission  of  one 
large  item  from  the  1929  total.  Invest¬ 
ments  in  public-utility  enterprises  totaling 
$80,000,000  were  second  among  the  in¬ 
vestments  in  Chile. 

.American  interests  in  Peru  were  similar 


American  investments  in  foreign  manufacturing  enterprises,  by  geographic  areas  and  by  commodity  groups,  end  of  7936 

(Values  in  thousan<ls  of  <lollars] 


Commodity  groups 

Canada 

Europe 

Latin  America 

Africa,  Asia,  and 
Oceania 

N'um-  X  •  1 

ber  ^ 

Num¬ 

ber 

\’alue 

Num¬ 

ber 
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Num¬ 

ber 

Value 

Automotive . 

52  42,010 

46 

115,  702 

6 

17,  245 

14 

31,268 

Chemical . 

165  98,971 

117 

70,  904 

64 

27,  209 

39 

7, 923 

Electrical . 

54  41,011 

56 

110,753 

8 

13,  681 

17 

17, 025 

Foodstuff . 

68  83, 363 

50 

46,  999 

27 

73,  941 

17 

15,  688 

15  1,451 

6 

1,024 

0) 

(') 

Lumber . 

88  38, 742 

26 

10,  404 

7 

865 

11 

3, 141 

Machinery . 

82  53, 805 

78 

93,  820 

9 

5,  258 

16 

5,992 

Metal  products . 

148  96,681 

80 

80,  234 

16 

5,008 

12 

2,  968 

Rubber . 

12  30,255 

8 

16,  388 

4 

7,  449 

6 

8,  391 

Textiles . 

63  20, 542 

18 

3,718 

10 

20,  201 

18 

9, 792 

Miscellaneous . 

69  23, 267 

58 

61,437 

13 

20,  932 

6 

5,273 

Total . 

816  2  530,  098 

!  543 

611,383 

164 

191,789 

156 

107,461 

>  Included  with  “Kuhber.” 

t  Exclusive  of  “Paper  aud  woo<l  pulp,”  which  amounted  to  $209,000, Oou. 


in  many  respects  to  those  in  Chile.  Min¬ 
ing  and  smelting,  largely  of  copper,  com¬ 
prised  one-half  of  the  total  investments  in 
Peru.  The  decline  in  this  group  from  the 
1929  total  was  the  result  of  a  change 
brought  alx)ut  by  the  capital  distributions 
of  one  large  company.  Enterprises  for  the 
exploitation  of  petroleum  resources  were 
.second  in  value,  and  public  utilities  third. 

In  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  petroleum 
was  the  most  imjjortant  field  for  Ameri¬ 


can  enterprise.  In  the  latter  country  $174- 
000,000  of  the  total  of  $186,000,000  was 
invested  in  [M?troleum  production  and  re¬ 
fining.  This  represented  a  considerable 
reduction  from  the  1929  estimate,  not,  in 
all  probability,  because  of  any  decline  in 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  investments  but, 
rather,  because  of  the  elimination  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  whose  balance-sheet  values 
in  1929  were  more  apparent  than  real.  In 
other  words,  some  of  the  very  speculative 
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ventures  had  disappeared  by  1936.  The 
production  of  petroleum  in  Colombia  in¬ 
creased  slowly  after  1933,  although  it  was, 
in  1936,  still  below  the  1929-30  level.  The 
Barco  Concession,  which  will  probably  be 
important  in  the  future,  was  in  the  process 
of  development.  Large-scale  production 
in  that  area  is  dependent  upon  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  pipe  line  to  the  sea.  Colom¬ 
bia  differed  from  \'enezuela  in  that  public- 
utility  and  agricultural  enterprises  in  the 
former  were  prominent  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  investments. 

Investments  in  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  the 
Guianas,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  were 
quite  small. 

Paid  vacations  in  Latin  America 

“Twelve  of  the  Latin  .American  Republics 
(.Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  El  Salvador, 
Uruguay,  and  A’enezuela)  have  now 
(January  1938)  legislation  in  force  provid¬ 
ing  annual  vacations  with  pay  for  one  or 
more  classes  of  employees,”  reported  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  in  its  February  1938 
issue.  ‘Both  salaried  and  wage-earning 
employees  in  certain  types  of  employment 
are  so  benefited  in  .Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Venezuela,  but 
only  salaried  employees  in  Colombia, 
Haiti,  Panama,  El  Salvador,  and  Uruguay. 
In  Mexico  only  persons  working  under  labor 
contracts  arc  legally  entitled  to  vacations 
with  pay.  Domestic  servants  are  specifi¬ 
cally  covered  in  Chile  and  Peru.  Though 
.several  of  the  Republics  had  earlier  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  been  replaced,  the  earliest 
legislation  now  in  effect  governing  vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay  in  the  various  countries 
dates  from  the  following  years;  El  Salvador, 
1927;  Chile,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Pana¬ 
ma,  1931;  Peru,  1932;  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
1933;  Argentina  and  Haiti,  1934;  Culia, 
1935;  and  Venezuela,  1936.” 


The  article  continues  with  a  discussion  of 
what  employees  are  included  in  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  respective  laws,  the  length  of 
service  required  to  qualify  them  for  the 
privilege  of  such  a  vacation,  and  the  date  of 
vacations  and  the  manner  of  fi.xing  it.  It 
then  reports  on  the  length  of  vacations  as 
follows: 

“Length  of  vacation  varies  with  years  of 
service  in  .Argentina  and  Mexico,  with 
days  of  service  during  the  qualifying  period 
in  Brazil  and  Chile,  and  with  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  Peru  and  Venezuela.  Legis¬ 
lation  which  provides  no  variation  in 
length  of  vacation  allows  the  following 
periods  each  year:  Colombia,  15  working 
days;  Cuba,  14  days — 7  days  for  6  months; 
Haiti,  at  least  15  days;  Panama,  1  month; 
El  .Salvador,  not  less  than  15  days;  and 
Uruguay,  2  weeks.  Wage-earning  employ¬ 
ees  and  domestic  servants  in  Peru  are 
allowed  15  days  of  vacation  each  year,  and 
salaried  employees,  30  days.  In  Venezuela 
wage-earning  employees  receive  7  working 
days  and  salaried  employees  15  days  per 
year.  Persons  in  .Argentina  who  are  en¬ 
titled  to  vacations  who  have  not  to  exceed 
5  years  of  service  to  their  credit  are  allow¬ 
ed  10  days;  from  5  to  10  years,  15  days; 
from  10  to  20  years,  20  days;  and  over 
20  years,  30  days.  Employees  in  Mexico 
with  more  than  a  years  service  are  entitled 
to  not  less  than  4  working  days  of  vaca¬ 
tion;  after  2  years  of  service,  at  least  6  work¬ 
ing  days.  In  Brazil,  employees  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  banking  and  similar  enter¬ 
prises  are  entitled  to  15  days  of  vacation 
each  year;  employees  in  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  who  have  worked  more  than 
250  days  in  the  qualifying  period  are  to 
have  15  days’  vacation;  those  who  have 
worked  from  200  to  250  days,  1 1  days’ 
vacation;  jx'rsons  who  have  worked  from 
150  to  200  days.  7  days’  vacation;  persons 
who  have  worked  less  than  150  days  are 
not  entitled  to  vacations.  .Annual  vaca- 
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lions  for  salaried  employees  and  domestic 
servants  in  Chile  amount  to  15  days;  for 
wa^e-earning  employees  who  have  lieen 
employed  for  288  days  in  a  year,  the  vaca¬ 
tion  is  15  days  in  length,  but  if  they  have 
worked  from  220  to  288  days,  they  are 
allowed  only  7  days.” 

The  article  closes  with  a  review  of  the 
provisions  concerning  continuity  of  vaca¬ 
tions,  the  rate  of  remuneration,  and  the 
loss  of  right  to  vacations. 

La  Casa  del  Teatro 

l.a  Casa  del  Teatro,  the  “Home  of  the  The¬ 
atre,”  has  been  inaugurated  in  Buenos 
.\ires,  .Argentina.  It  is  an  eleven-story 
building  erected  by  popular  subscription 
at  a  total  cost  of  1 ,050,000  pesos.  In  it  are 
located  the  offices  of  the  .Argentine  asso¬ 
ciations  of  actors,  authors,  and  theatrical 
managers,  an  auditorium,  chapel,  social 
hall,  library,  dining  rooms  and  living  quar¬ 
ters  to  serve  as  a  home  for  all  those  who  have 
contributed  in  any  measure  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre  and  are  in  need  of  a 
refuge  because  of  economic  straits,  age  or 
disability.  The  inauguration  of  the  build¬ 
ing  crowns  ten  years  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  group  of  actors,  authors,  and  theater 
lovers  who  in  1927  banded  together  for 
this  purpose  under  the  leadership  of  Sra. 
Regina  Pacini  dc  .Alvear. 

Council  on  International  Publications 

.A  few  weeks  ago  C'.olurnbia  I’niversity 
announced  the  organization  of  a  Council 
on  International  Publications,  under  tlu' 
honorary  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
.Murray  Butler,  president  of  the  university, 
aiul  the  active  chairmanship  of  Dr.  James 
I  .  .Shotwell.  .Among  the  members  of  tin- 
count  il  are  Dr.  1..  .S.  Rowe,  Director 
fieneral  of  the  Pan  .Ameritan  I  nion,  and 
Ollier  flisiinguishetl  etlucalors  and  inter¬ 


nationalists.  The  council  will  serve  as  the 
coordinating  agency  for  the  dissemination 
and  preservation  of  records  of  nationalism 
and  internationalism;  foster  study  of  in¬ 
ternational  problems  through  encourage¬ 
ment  of  publications;  and  suggest  organ¬ 
izations  in  this  country  and  abroad  whose 
literature  might  lie  distributed  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  hoped  to  provide  a 
medium  through  which  to  secure  on  a 
broader  scale  the  public  as  well  as  schol¬ 
arly  attention  needed  for  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  international  problems. 

Peruvian  tribute  to  Bertram  T.  Lee 

I  he  Pnn  incial  Council  of  Lima,  Peru,  has 
unanimously  approved  a  motion  to  grant 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  widow  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  .American  scholar  Bertram  T. 
Lee.  H  Comercio,  the  leading  Peruvian 
daily,  comments  as  follows: 

“This  decision  of  the  authorities  has 
been  received  with  sincere  approbation, 
since  it  dcscrvingly  recognizes  the  able 
paleographic  work  accomplished  by  the 
esteemed  historiographer  Bertram  T.  Lee, 
who  industriously  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  deciphering  the  volumes  contain¬ 
ing  the  minutes  of  the  council  of  the  “C'ily 
of  Kings”  from  the  time  it  was  founded  by 
Francisco  Pizarro  on  January  18,  1535. 
.Although  a  translation  of  the  first  volume 
had  [treviously  been  made  by  Forres 
.Saldamando,  the  painstaking  work  of  Mr. 
Lee  improved  the  version  and  corrected 
many  errors.  We  understand  that  this 
comprehensive  work  includes  all  the 
volumc-s  covering  the  period  up  to  the 
XVII  century.  Unfortunately  the  labors 
of  this  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United 
.States  were  inlerru|)led  by  his  untimely 
death,  which  occuired  a  few  months  ago 
in  his  homeland.  I  hanks  to  the  ellorls 
of  Mr,  Lee,  die  .Muniei|)ality  was  alile  to 
publish  the  lirsi  volumes  of  (he  Cahildos  de 
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Lima  during  the  celebration  of  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  city.  For 
the  history  of  the  city  that  served  as  the 
capital  of  the  Vice  Royalty  of  Peru,  the 
deciphering  of  the  minutes  of  the  council 
is  especially  significant  because  it  provides 
accurate  data  on  interesting  aspects  of 
life  in  Lima  in  bygone  days  as  well  as  on 
matters  related  to  activities  throughout 
the  whole  territorv  of  Peru.” 


Pan  American  Highway  Conference 
to  meet  in  ig^g 

The  Third  Pan  .\merican  Highway  Con¬ 
gress,  originally  scheduled  to  meet  at 
Santiago.  Chile,  in  September  1938,  has 
been  officially  postponed  until  January  17, 
1939.  The  meeting  of  the  First  South 
.\merican  Engineering  Congress  has  like¬ 
wise  been  postponed  until  January  1939. 
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Francisco  Berrios. — The  death  of  Dr. 
Francisco  Berrios  occurred  in  Leon,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  on  May  1,  1938.  Dr.  Berrios  had 
been  a  member  of  the  national  Senate  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Welfare  of  the 
Department  of  Leon,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  secretary  of  the  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  departmental  director  of  public 
health. 

.Afonso  Celso  de  .^ssis  Figueiredo. — 
Count  .Xfonso  Celso,  a  notable  Brazilian 
jurist,  poet,  and  historian,  died  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  July  11,  1938,  at  the  age  of  78. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  a  few  words 
the  multiple  personality  whose  brief  but 
brilliant  public  career  came  to  an  end  with 
the  passing  of  the  Empire. 

.•\s  a  teacher,  he  left  his  impress  on  many 
generations  of  college  students.  He  was 
Dean  of  the  Law  School  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
rector  (president)  of  the  university,  acting 
chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

He  was  a  scholar  whose  works  were  au¬ 
thoritative,  and  won  for  him  such  honors 
as  the  Permanent  Presidency  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Historical  and  Geographic  Institute, 
the  Honorary  Presidency  of  the  Society  of 
Geocraphy  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  membership 
in  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  (of 
which  he  was  General  Secretary  and  Presi¬ 
dent),  membership  in  important  literary 
and  scientific  societies  of  Brazil,  Portugal, 
and  other  countries,  and  honorary  degrees 
from  the  Universities  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
La  Plata,  .Argentina. 

In  his  younger  days,  Gejunt  Afonso  fk-lso 
was  a  poet,  of  the  Parnassian  scho<jl.  He 
published  six  volumes  of  poetry’  anti  one  of 
translations  from  the  .S])anish,  the  last  ap¬ 
pearing  in  1 899. 

He  had  alsf>  writt<’n  for  the  Brazilian 
newspapers.  1  le  wasdean  •>! the  contribu- 
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tors  to  the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  for  more  than  30 
years. 

His  last  book  appeared  in  1934.  It  was 
a  monumental  biography  of  his  father,  the 
A’iscount  of  Ouro  Preto,  who  was  the  last 
premier  of  the  Empire. 

Tllio  Febres  Cordero. —  In  Merida, 
Venezuela,  Dr.  Tulio  Febres  Cordero  died 
on  June  4,  1938,  a  few  days  after  his  78th 
birthday.  \  lifelong  resident  of  Merida,  he 
pursued  his  scholarly  research  there  to  win 
recognition  and  honor  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  thirty  years  he  taught  uni¬ 
versal  history  in  the  University  of  the 
•Andes.  His  special  interest,  however,  was 
his  native  land  and  its  early  history;  many 
of  his  published  works  deal  with  colonial 
documents  and  studies.  In  his  early 
youth  he  had  Ijeen  a  typographer,  and  he 
kept  his  interest  in  printing  to  the  end. 
.All  his  works  were  printed  on  his  own  small 
press,  and  many  of  them  were  illustrated 
with  wood  cuts  he  had  done  himself.  He 
also  invented  a  technical  process  known  as 
folioi’rajia,  which  permitted  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  leaves  in  their  natural  colors  and 
proved  most  valuable  for  botanical  studies. 

Luis  GfiNZAUEZ  Obregon. — On  June  20, 
1938,  Dr.  Luis  Gonzalez  Obregon  died  in 
Mexico  City,  at  the  age  of  72. 

Dr.  Gonzalez  was  born  in  Guanajuato 
on  August  25,  1865.  VV'hen  his  education 
was  interrupted  by  ill  health,  his  interest 
in  literature  and  history  made  him  decide 
to  devote  himself  to  writing  and  research. 
His  sketches  and  legends  of  old  Mexico  and 
of  the  streets  of  Mexico  City  have  delighted 
readers  lor  many  years,  and  his  scholarly 
research  has  addr'd  much  t(»  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  ol  .Mexico  since  the  time  of 
the  cotU|uest. 
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Dr.  Gonzalez  had  been  director  of  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  National  Museum,  director 
of  the  BoletUi  of  the  National  Library, 
chairman  of  the  reorganization  committee 
of  the  National  Archives,  director  of  the 
.Archives,  and  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Historical  Research  of  that  institution. 
He  was  a  member  of  learned  societies  in 
Mexico,  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

Carlos  F.  Grisanti. — The  Venezuelan 
Minister  to  the  Vatican,  Dr.  Carlos  F. 
Grisanti,  died  in  Italy  on  May  23,  1938, 
at  the  age  of  76. 

Dr.  Grisanti  received  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  of  law  and  doctor  of  political 
sciences  from  the  University  of  Venezuela, 
and  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  both  civil  and  international  law.  In 
Venezuela  he  had  served  on  the  bench 
and  been  legal  consultant  in  several  Min¬ 
istries,  professor  of  private  international 
law  and  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of 
Venezuela,  Senator  and  president  of  the 
Senate,  and  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Instruction,  and  of  the  codifi¬ 
cation  commissions  of  1895  and  1913. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan- 
.\merican,  Venezuelan-British,  and  Vene- 
'  zuelan-Bc'lgian  C'ommissions,  1903;  dele¬ 

gate  to  the  Interparliamentary  C’onference 
1  of  Washington,  1925;  Minister  Plenipo¬ 

tentiary  to  the  United  States  and  repre- 
,  sentativc  of  his  country  on  the  Governing 
>  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  1926- 
•M);  and  had  been  Minister  to  the  Holy  See 
J  since  1930.  He  also  was  \’enezuelan 

1  member  of  the  Permanent  C'.ourt  of  .Xrbi- 
t  tration  of  The  Hague, 

c  Dr.  Grisanti,  who  was  the  author  of 

■  many  legal  studies,  was  a  member  of 

^  Venezuelan  and  foreign  learned  societies, 

d  bi  ts  LarraIn  Prieto.  Sehor  Luis  Lar- 
y  rain  Prieto,  honorary  president  of  the 

c  National  Society  of  .Ngrienlture  of  C'.hile, 
>(  died  in  Santiago  on  March  22.  1 938,  at  the 
aijeof  78.  Senor  Larrain  was  edueaied  in 
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England,  and  on  his  return  to  C’.hile  showed 
the  interest  in  agriculture  which  was 
manifest  during  his  whole  life.  As  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  as 
Minister  of  Agriculture  he  was  responsible 
for  many  measures  benefiting  agriculture 
in  his  country.  He  served  with  unselfish 
devotion  the  National  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  of  which  his  father  had  been  a 
founder,  and  after  his  retirement  from 
active  participation  in  its  activities,  in 
1930,  his  wide  knowledge  and  experience 
were  still  at  the  service  of  its  members. 

Carlos  Matamoros  Jara. — An  out¬ 
standing  educator  and  historian  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Sr.  Carlos  Matamoros  Jara,  died  in 
Guayaquil  on  .April  10,  1938.  As  school 
inspector  of  the  Province  of  Guayas  and 
delegate  to  national  educational  confer¬ 
ences,  he  made  his  infiuence  felt  on  nation¬ 
al  education  for  some  25  years.  It  was  as  a 
historian,  however,  that  he  was  best  known, 
and  as  director  of  the  Municipal  Libraiy 
and  Museum  of  Guayaquil  he  was  able  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country.  It  was  largely  due  to 
his  efforts  that  the  Boy  Scouts  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Ecuador  was  so  well  established. 

Gaston  Mora  y  Varoxa. — Dr.  Gaston 
Mora  y  N’arona,  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
('ourt  of  Cuba,  died  in  Habana  on  May 
21,  1938,  at  the  age  of  ~3. 

Dr.  Mora  was  a  native  of  Puerto  Prin¬ 
cipe,  Cainagiiey.  and  a  graduate  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Habana.  He  was  .Assistant 
•Secretary  of  Justice  after  the  Spanish- 
.American  War,  during  the  I’nited  States 
administration,  and  later  .Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior,  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Estrada  Palma.  Ho  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Canirt  in  1*^34. 

Dr.  Mora  was  also  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  had  written  distinguished  edi¬ 
torials  for  other  pajH'is  In-fore  establishing 
/•./  Miimio,  a  Habana  tlaily. 

Muit'Et  (\>i’Ei  i  Bfsrtt  t  «.>.  Dr  Miguel 
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Oqueli  Bustillo  died  in  Tegucigalpa,  Hon¬ 
duras,  on  April  16,  1938,  after  many  years 
spent  in  public  life.  Dr.  Oqueli,  who  also 
held  the  rank  of  general,  had  been  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  and  representative  of  his 
country  before  several  C^entral  American 
governments.  In  1923  he  retired  to  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  devoted  himself  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law. 

Juan  .Antonio  Orrego  Gonzalez. — 
On  May  19,  1938,  .Sehor  Juan  Antonio 
Orrego  Gonzalez,  former  Cabinet  mem- 
l>er  and  congressman  of  Chile,  died  at  his 
home  in  Santiago  at  an  advanced  age. 


.Sehor  Orrego  entered  public  life  in  1872 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  contin¬ 
ued  his  career  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Ministrv  of  \\' ar.  In  the  cabinet  he  served 
as  Minister  of  War  and  the  Navy  and,  on 
two  occasions,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
For  20  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  when  he  retired  to 
public  life  was  supierintendent  of  the  Mint. 
Sehor  Orrega  was  interested  in  many  as¬ 
pects  of  Chilean  life,  and  had  been  a 
memljer  of  the  Board  of  Welfare  of  San¬ 
tiago  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Bank  of  Chile. 
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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  C'.hile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  N’enezuela.  Originally 
Lnown  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Cktnference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
I'nitcd  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Sc'cond 
tdnfcrence,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
.\ires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  .American  Day. 

PtiRfosK  AND  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  Ix’tween 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  .scK'ial,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supjHirted  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  anil  iin  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 


ing  Board  composed  of  the  .Secretary  of  .State  of 
the  United  .States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  .American  governments. 

■Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
IxT’n  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  Ixxlics  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
.American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purposi'.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Librarv'  contains  90,(X)0  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bui.t.ETiN  of  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 

P.AN  .American  Conferences 
The  Pan  .American  Union  serves  as  the  per¬ 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
.American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
.American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  anil  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conilucting  sjx'cial  inquiries  and  investigations 
anil  by  convening  or  arranging  fi>r  s(X'cial  or 
technical  confereni-es  in  the  intervals  Ix'tween  the 
International  f  onferences. 
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